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Grand Gullf’s Role 
In the Civil War 


EDWIN C. BEARSS 


SEVENTEEN MONTHS AFTER MISSISSIPPIS WITHDRAWAL from the Union, 
armed hostilities initially visited the sleepy Mississippi River town of 
Grand Gulf. The town had been named for the large whirlpool or gulf 
formed by the current of the river being hurled to the left by the rocky 
headland called Point of Rock. This whirlpool often caught and held flat- 


boats for several days unless steamboats towed them out of it. 

A cyclone had devastated Grand Gulf in 1853, and apparently the 
town never recovered. It had been an important business center since it 
was the shipping point for Port Gibson, which lay eight miles to the 
southeast. In the 1830's a railroad had been built between Port Gibson 
and Grand Gulf, but by 1862 the town was dying." 

With the capture of New Orleans, a portion of Flag Officer David G. 
Farragut’s fleet proceeded up the Mississippi River, meeting no resist- 
ance more serious than the wordy protests of mayors of undefended 
cities. Baton Rouge was occupied on May 8, 1862, and Natchez five days 
later. No fortifications were encountered by the Federals south of Vicks- 
burg, at which place the advanced flotilla, under Commander S. Phillips 
Lee, aboard the corvette “Oneida,” arrived on May 18. Lee immediately 
called upon Mayor Lazarus Lindsay, as well as Brigadier General Martin 
L. Smith, commanding the defenses, to surrender; however, the demand 
was defiantly refused. Several days later Farragut arrived with addi- 
tional warships. On the transports “Laurel Hill” and “Ceres,” which ac- 
companied him, were the Fourth Wisconsin and Sixth Michigan Regi- 


1 Frank L. Riley, “Extinct Towns and Villages of Mississippi,” Publications of the 
Mississippi Historical Society, V (1902), 329-30. 
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ments and the Sixth Massachusetts Light Artillery Battery—about 1400 
men in all. Brigadier General Thomas Williams had been placed in com- 
mand of the army personnel by Major General Benjamin F. Butler, the 
Federal commander at New Orleans.” 


A reconnaissance of the Confederates’ position at Vicksburg was made, and 
then a council of war was held by Farragut and his commanders at which 
Williams was present. Williams was of the opinion that his force was 
altogether too small to accomplish anything against such defenses, and a large 
majority of the naval officers advised against Farragut’s proposition to run 
by the batteries.$ 


Accordingly, the larger vessels of the Federal fleet, preceded by the 
“Richmond” and the two transports, commenced their withdrawal from 
Vicksburg on the morning of May 26. As the transports drew abreast of 
Grand Gulf, they were fired into by a masked Confederate battery of 
four 6-pounders, commanded by Captain James A. Hoskins of the Brook- 
haven Artillery. Before they could pull out of range, the Rebels’ fire had 
succeeded in killing one and wounding two men aboard the “Laurel 
Hill.” Below Grand Gulf the transports rendezvoused with warships. \ 
These the Southerners had allowed to pass unchallenged, believing dis- 
cretion the better part of valor.* Pending the arrival of Farragut, Captain 
Thomas T. Craven of the “Brooklyn,” accompanied by the “Kineo” and 
the “Katahdin,” turned about and headed upstream with the objective 
of destroying Grand Gulf.5 

As Craven’s task force approached the village, his leading vessel, the 
“Kineo,” opened fire. Almost immediately white flags were displayed 
from several conspicuous locations. Craven directed his signalman to 
hoist the cease-fire flag; however, before the command could be exe- 
cuted, almost twenty shots had been pumped into the village. With the 
cessation of the bombardment a delegation of citizens in a small boat 


2 F. V. Greene, The Mississippi (“The Army in the Civil War,” Vol. VIII; New 
York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1882) p. 19; Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Navies in the War of the Rebellion (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1894-1922), Ser. I, Vol. 18, pp. 491-94; The War of the Rebellion: A Com- 
pilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. 15, pp. 22-24. (The 
latter two works are hereafter cited respectively as O.R.N. and O.R., followed by 
the series number in Roman numerals, the volume number in Arabic, the part 
number, if any, and the page.) Farragut’s squadron consisted of the screw sloops 
“Hartford,” “Brooklyn,” and “Richmond”; screw corvettes “Troquois” and “On- 
eida”; and screw gunboats “Sciota,” “Winona,” “Kennebec,” “Itasca,” and 
“Kineo.” 

3 Greene, op. cit., p. 19. 

4 Ibid., pp. 513, 534. At this time Farragut’s fleet was augmented by the arrival of 
the screw gunboat “Katahdin” from New Orleans. 

5 Ibid., p. 534. 
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were seen approaching the “Brooklyn.” Coming aboard Captain Crav- 
en’s ship, they begged him to spare the town. Craven was informed 


that there were only some three or four hundred inhabitants in it, who were 
entirely at the mercy of the wandering bands of freebooters; that they had 
come there without their consent and fired upon our troopships without the 
least warning from a concealed battery as they were sweeping down by the 
swift current; that they could not and woule not and ought not to be held 
responsible for these outrages.® 


Craven replied “that they were all held responsible; that they were 
rebels, and that I had given orders to destroy their town; that they must 
immediately remove their women and children, for I was determined to 
set fire to the place.”” 

In the meantime, the transports “Laurel Hill” and “Ceres” had tied 
up at the Grand Gulf wharf. Hailing Williams, Captain Craven decided 
to confer with the army officer on what disposition should be made of 
the village. At the conference it was determined to spare the town, but 
the Federals would remain in occupation until the next morning and 
would levy a forced contribution upon the populace. This contribution 
was to consist of cattle, pigs, poultry, and wood.® 

General Williams was informed by some of the inhabitants that the 
camp of the Confederates who had fired upon the transports was on a 
hill one- and a half miles behind the town. In consequence of this infor- 
mation, the General dispatched Major Frederick A. Boardman with four 
companies of the Fourth Wisconsin with orders to destroy the Rebel 
cantonment. Boardman’s men arrived just as the Southerners were 
evacuating their bivouac. Several shots were exchanged as the Confeder- 
ates, covered by the gathering dusk, fled into the woods. In the course 
of the skirmish several of the Rebels were seen to fall, and two of the 
Yankees were wounded—one slightly and one critically. Boardman’s 
combat patrol then fired the captured encampment, returned to the 
wharf, and reboarded their transport.® Early the next morning the vessels 
cast off from Grand Gulf and headed downstream where General Wil- 
liams’ men were put ashore at Baton Rouge. Farragut, with his larger 
ships, continued on to New Orleans. 

With the withdrawal of the Federals, the Confederates returned to 
Grand Gulf. Work upon the gun emplacements on the bluffs behind the 
town was expedited by the use of impressed Negro slaves. Farragut, 


6 Ibid., p. 535. 
7 Ibid. 


8 Tbid. 

9 O.R., I, 15, pp. 23-24; O.R.N., I, 18, p. 535. The seriously wounded Federal was 
General Williams’ aide-de-camp, Lt. me Dekay, who strayed about a quarter 
of a mile in advance of Boardman’s patrol. 
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THE VICINITY OF 


GRAND GULF 


1861-1865 





The map of Grand Gulf and vicinity was prepared by Warren E. Grabau, a 
geologist who works for the United States Army Corps of Engineers at the 
Waterways Experiment Station, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
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upon withdrawing his major ships from before Vicksburg, had left an 
“advance division,” consisting of the gunboats “Itasca,” “Wissahickon,” 
“Sciota,” “Winona,” “Katahdin,” “Iroquois,” and “Oneida,” commanded 
by James S. Palmer, in the vicinity of the “Gibraltar of the West.”” In 
the course of the first week of June, Palmer grew apprehensive because 
of his failure to receive any news from Farragut. Fearing that the Rebels 
might be erecting batteries upon the bluffs down the river which would 
interdict his line of communication with New Orleans, Palmer ordered 
the “Winona,” Lieutenant Ed T. Nichols commanding, to proceed to 
Natchez." 

The voyage was uneventful. Returning to Vicksburg on the afternoon 
of June 5, Nichols noted as his ship passed Grand Gulf that a large num- 
ber of men were employed in throwing up earthworks, apparently for a 
battery.” 

Coming up with the advance division below Vicksburg, Nichols sig- 
naled this information to Palmer.* Realizing that this threat to his line 
of communication must be dealt with immediately, Palmer ordered the 
“Wissahickon,” commanded by Commander John De Camp, and the 
“Itasca,” commanded by Lieutenant Charles H. B. Caldwell, to Grand 
Gulf."* Early in the morning of June 7, the two gunboats stood down the 
river. At 12:30 p.m. the vessels hove to off the town, and Commander 
De Camp sent a landing party ashore covered by a flag of truce. The 
scouts soon returned with the intelligence they had found earthworks, 
but no guns in them. De Camp notified the Confederate fatigue parties 
to clear away from the works because he was going to shell them. 
Anchoring off the town, the Federal warships fired several rounds of 
shrapnel at a number of Rebel soldiers who had gathered in the neigh- 
borhood of the emplacements. Undaunted, the Southerners returned the 
ships’ fire with their small arms. As darkness fell, the two Union vessels 
moved upstream and anchored for the evening near the confluence of 
the Big Black and Mississippi rivers. 

The next day the “Wissahickon” and “Itasca” cruised off the town and 
fired a few shells into the Confederate earthworks for their harassing 
effect. Under cover of darkness the Southerners moved a number of 
6- and 12-pounders into position on the ridge behind Grand Gulf. At 
4:15 a.m. on June 9, the Rebel artilleries opened fire upon the two 
Federal gunboats. Commander De Camp ordered “Beat to Quarters” 
sounded. Slipping their chains as rapidly as possible, the Federal gun- 


10 O.R.N., I, 18, p. 546. 
11 Ibid. 


12 [bid., p. 820. 
13 [bid., p. 546. 
14 Ibid., p. 797. 
5 Ibid., p. 816. 
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boats returned the Confederates’ fire. As its 11-inch Dahlgren was tem- 
porarily disabled by the Rebels’ fire, the “Wissahickon” opened up with 
its starboard 24-pounder howitzer and its 20-pounder Parrott rifle. The 
“Itasca” had difficulty in heaving up its anchor, but replied to the 
Southerners’ fire with its 32-pounders. For two hours the area reverber- 
ated with the sound of heavy gunfire. At the end of this period the Fed- 
erals broke off the engagement, the “Wissahickon” moving up the river 
and the “Itasca” dropping below Grand Gulf. The Yankees now totaled 
up their losses. It was reported to De Camp by his damage control 
officer that the “Wissahickon” had been hulled seventeen times, with 
but slight damage to the ship; in addition, two men were slightly 
wounded. The “Itasca” had been struck twenty-five times, and of its 
crew, one had been killed and one wounded.!® 

By 8:15 a.m. repairs were completed. The “Itasca” stood up the river, 
and the “Wissahickon” dropped down, again opening fire upon the town 
and the Confederate earthworks, which were severely pounded for more 
than an hour. In the end, the Rebel guns were silenced, and fires were 
seen to break out in Grand Gulf. With these results the two gunboats 
ceased firing and headed upstream toward Vicksburg.” 

Commander Palmer, upon being notified by De Camp of the natural 
strength of the Confederate earthworks at Grand Gulf, correctly de- 
duced that such a formidable obstacle to his line of communication 
would have to be eliminated. In consequence, he decided to proceed im- 
mediately with the entire advance division and break up the Confeder- 
ate position at Grand Gulf once and for all. However, he expressed the 
fear that he could “not injure the batteries on the hill,” and his command 
had “no remedy against their plunging shot.”" 

On the afternoon of June 10, in accordance with Palmer's plans, the 
“Wissahickon” and “Itasca,” accompanied by the “Iroquois” and “Katah- 
din,” returned to Grand Gulf. At 6:15 p.m. the four gunboats opened fire 
upon the town and Confederate emplacements. For two hours the bom- 
bardment continued without eliciting any reply from the Rebels. The 
Federals fired seventy-two rounds of various sizes. Under cover of 
darkness the gunboats ceased firing, moved up river, and anchored for 
the night.” 


The next day Palmer’s squadron cruised down the Mississippi as far 


16 [bid., pp. 545, 797, 816. 

17 [bid., pp. 545, 816, 797. In the course of the engagement at Grand Gulf on the 
morning of June 9, the Federals fired a total of sixty-six shells into the town and 
Southern positions. 

18 Tbid., p. 547. 

19 Ibid., pp. 790, 798, 802, 816. 

20 Ibid., pp. 785, 798, 802, 821. In this bombardment the Federal gunboats fired 
well over 100 shells. All through the early part of the evening of June 11, fires 

were visible to the Federal sailors from the ume of Grand Gulf. 
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as Natchez in an endeavor to discover if the Southerners were construct- 
ing any additional defense.” Two days later the Federal gunboats again 
visited Grand Gulf. In passing up the river en route to Vicksburg, the 
ships opened fire upon the town but drew no reply from the Confeder- 
ates. 

On his return to New Orleans from Vicksburg on May 30, Farragut 
found urgent letters from the Navy Department impressing upon him 
the importance of clearing the Mississippi River. Only one point—Vicks- 
burg—then remained under Confederate control. The mortar flotilla, 
consisting of sixteen vessels, commanded by Commander David D. 
Porter and convoyed by the “Richmond” and “Brooklyn,” was sent up in 
advance by Farragut.* In passing Grand Gulf on June 17, Captain 
Craven, of the “Brooklyn,” noted that the town was in ruins, having been 
first riddled by shot and then partially burned. On Point of Rock, just to 
the right of the town, was a small earthwork, which had recently been 
thrown up and which was capable of receiving three or four small field- 
pieces. It, as well as the town, was entirely deserted.** 

The tow steamer “Empire Parish,” with two mortar schooners in tow, 
lagged behind the balance of Porter’s flotilla, which arrived at Vicksburg 
on June 20. On the afternoon of the 21st, as the “Empire Parish” passed 
Grand Gulf, it was fired upon by masked Rebel guns. One shot tem- 
porarily disabled its boilers, but after repairs were effected, the steamer 
proceeded to Vicksburg. 

On June 20, the day before the “Empire Parish” was fired upon, Farra- 
gut left Baton Rouge aboard the “Hartford,” accompanied by transports 
carrying General Williams and his brigade of four regiments and two 
batteries, numbering about 3000 men.” As the convoy passed Rodney 
on the afternoon of the 23d, Farragut learned about the troubles of the 
“Empire Parish” and resolved to make use of Williams’ infantrymen in 
attempting again to drive the Rebels from Grand Gulf. The transports 
carrying General Williams’ men entered Bayou Pierre about 3:00 a.m. on 
June 24 and endeavored to ascend the stream as far as the Port Gibson- 
Grand Gulf Railroad bridge. From the bridge it was planned to advance 
cross country and seize the bluffs at Grand Gulf from the rear.”” 


21 Tbid., pp. 798, 802. 

22 Ibid., p. 802. 

23 Greene, op. cit., p. 21; Loyall Farragut, The Life and Letters of David Glascow 
Farragut (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1879), pp. 264-66. 

24 O.R.N., I, 18, p. 557. 

35 Ibid., pp. 557, 785. 

26 Greene, op. cit., p. 21; O.R., I, 15, pp. 26-27; O.R.N., I, 18, pp. 726, 785. The 
units accompanying General Williams included the 30th Mass., 9th Conn., 7th 
Vt., 4th Wis., 2d Batt. Mass. Lt. Art., and two sections of the 6th Batt. Mass. Lt. 


Art. 
27 O.R., 1, 15, p. 27. 
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About nine miles above the confluence of the Bayou Pierre and 
Mississippi River and some six miles below the bridge, a raft across the 
bayou halted the transports. As the stream was too narrow to turn 
around in, the ships were forced to back down the bayou to Colonel 
Barry’s plantation. There a task force consisting of the Fourth Wiscon- 
sin, the Ninth Connecticut, one section of the Sixth Massachusetts 
Artillery, with three guns belonging to the Second Massachusetts Artil- 
lery—all under the command of Colonel Halbert E. Paine—was dis- 
embarked at 11:00 a.m. A good wagon road ran from the point of landing 
to Grand Gulf, four miles to the northeast. After advancing about two 
miles Paine’s force came to a fork in the road. They discovered that the 
road veering to the right led to the rear of a Rebel cantonment beyond 
the Charles Hamilton plantation, and pressed eagerly forward. Receiv- 
ing intelligence of Paine’s discovery, General Williams forwarded the 
Seventh Vermont to his support. Near Hamilton’s house Paine’s advance 
guard came up with several Rebel vedettes. In the sharp exchange of 
gunfire that followed, three of the Rebels fell, and the remainder fled. 
Resuming their advance, the Federals approached the Southern encamp- 
ment, which was located near the railroad. While reconnoitering the 
camp, the Yankees discovered a locomotive with an attached freight 
car upon which the Rebels had mounted a field gun. Paine’s men im- 
mediately opened fire. The Southerners on the car replied with their 
fieldpiece while the train crew got the locomotive underway. Surging 
forward, the Federals captured the camp, along with three prisoners 
belonging to Miles’s Legion, but the locomotive, having built up a 
sufficient head of steam, escaped.” 

Paine’s column continued its advance and near the Willow Springs 
road found another abandoned Rebel camp, which they burned. After 
scouring the bluffs behind the town, the Yankees occupied Grand Gulf, 
where they fired the few remaining buildings and then reboarded their 
transports.” 

Concurrent with these events ashore, the “Hartford,” accompanied by 
the “Oneida,” “Pinola,” “Winona,” and “Katahdin,” passed Grand Gulf 
at 9:30 a.m. prior to its capture by Task Force Paine. In passing, the 
Federal warships were fired upon by Confederate snipers. All the vessels 
except the “Pinola” disdained to reply.” By the 25th all of Farragut’s 
ships, as well as General Williams’ men, had arrived below Vicksburg. 
After landing his troops on the Louisiana shore, Williams collected a 
force of about 1200 Negroes from the neighboring plantations and began 


28 Ibid., pp. 27-35. In the Confederate camp near the Willow Springs road the 
Federals captured one Rebel flag. 

29 Ibid., p. 27. 

30 O.R.N., I, 18, pp. 272, 790, 805. 
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digging a canal across the base of the peninsula opposite Vicksburg. 
Farragut’s fleet then turned back upstream and, with the exception of 
the “Brooklyn,” “Kennebec,” and “Katahdin,” succeeded in passing the 
Vicksburg batteries in the early morning hours of June 28: Above the 
“Hill City,” Farragut’s fleet was joined by Flag Officer Charles H. Davis’ 
“Gunboat Flotilla,” which had moved down the Mississippi from Mem- 
phis. The ocean-going ships remained above Vicksburg until July 15, 
when the activities of the Confederate ram “Arkansas” forced Farragut 
again to run his ships past the Vicksburg batteries. 

As if the troubles caused by the “Arkansas” were not enough, Farragut 
was faced with several other problems. The level of the river was falling 
rapidly, and the Northern officer became anxious lest his large vessels 
should be unable to return to deep water; furthermore, many of the 
Yankee tars and soldiers were being struck down daily by scurvy and 
various tropical diseases that were prevalent in the area. It was, there- 
fore, with a great deal of relief that he received, on July 20, the expected 
order from the Navy Department to return to New Orleans. He waited a 
few days for Williams to embark his men, and on the 24th the Federal 
armada started down the river. While the focus of attention was cen- 
tered above Vicksburg, the Confederates had reoccupied their deserted 
emplacements above the ruined town of Grand Gulf. On the afternoon 
of July 6 the Rebel cannoneers had fired on the “Empire Parish” as it 
towed the bark “Houghton” up the river. As a result, two tars aboard the 
bark were wounded.*! The next Yankee vessels to feel the sting of the 
Southern guns at Grand Gulf were the gunboats “Katahdin” and “Kenne- 
bec” and the Natchez ferryboat “Rosalie.” The two gunboats had been 
patrolling the Mississippi River from Vicksburg south to the Red River 
Landing, and at the time of the attack on July 22 were returning to 
Vicksburg. As it was necessary for the “Katahdin” to tow the “Rosalie,” 
their progress was greatly retarded. Drawing abreast of Grand Gulf at 
10:25 a.m., the Yankees were fired upon by two Confederate batteries, 
mounting four or five guns emplaced on the bluffs. General quarters had 
already been sounded in anticipation of attack, and the Rebel fire was 
immediately returned by the two gunboats. The Rebel gunners served 
their weapons with precision and dispatch, evidently aiming to disable 
the machinery of the two gunboats and the boiler of the “Rosalie.” 
Within the space of several minutes the “Katahdin” was struck six times 
in the hull and once topside, and the “Rosalie” received a direct hit near 
its pilothouse. Subjected to the heavy fire of the naval guns, the Con- 
federates in the lower emplacement hitched up their teams and 
retreated. Two 11-inch Dahlgren shells fell into the upper position, and 
it was knocked out. After this brief flurry of excitement the Federal ships 


x1 ae 812. 


32 O.RN., I, 19, pp. 83-85. 
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proceeded upstream to Vicksburg with three wounded sailors aboard. 
Captain Bell reported that there was not a house left standing in Grand 
Gulf. 

As previously stated, Farragut’s fleet commenced withdrawing from 
Vicksburg on the 24th. In contemplation of having to run a gantlet of 
Confederate guns at Grand Gulf, general quarters were sounded on the 
Federal warships, and the sailors manned their battle stations as the 
ships approached the town. Some of the gunboats lobbed a few shells 
into the Rebel emplacements but elicited no reply. It was impossible for 
the Northern tars to discern a single living thing among the ruins of what 
had once been a prosperous town.** Continuing on down the river, 
General Williams’ troops were put ashore at Baton Rouge, where two 
gunboats remained in support. The balance of Farragut’s fleet pro- 
ceeded on to New Orleans, where it arrived July 28. On August 5, 
Williams’ men at Baton Rouge were attacked by a Confederate force 
under the command of Major General John C. Breckinridge. The South- 
erners were repulsed but, undaunted, Breckinridge directed his men to 
move upon Port Hudson, thirty miles above Baton Rouge, and to begin 
the construction of heavy batteries, for which the site was admirably 
adapted. So long as the Rebels continued to hold Port Hudson and Vicks- 
burg, the use of the river between these two strategic points was denied 
to the Federal fleet, save for the occasional warship that succeeded in 
passing either of these strongholds. 

During this period—from August, 1862, until early 1863—the small em- 
placements constructed by the Confederates on the bluffs above the 
devastated town of Grand Gulf were apparently forgotten by the South- 
ern high command. In February, with the Federals under Major General 
Ulysses S. Grant firmly ensconced on the west.bank of the Mississippi 
opposite Vicksburg, the advantage of occupying and strengthening these 
deserted fortifications occurred to Major General Carter L. Stevenson. 
On March 5 he wrote to General Pemberton, who had his headquarters 
at Jackson, that Grant seemed likely to be successful in cutting a canal 
through the base of the DeSoto Peninsula opposite Vicksburg.*" Steven- 


33 Ibid., pp. 707, 717, 750. 

%4 Ibid. 

35 Among the Federal warships that succeeded in passing the Vicksburg batteries 
prior to the middle of March, 1863, were “Queen of the West,” on February 2, 
and “Indianola,” on February 12; however, by the 25th of the month both these 
vessels had been destroyed. 

36 Gen. Carter L. Stevenson was in command of the Confederates at Vicksburg in 
the late winter and early spring of 1863. 

37 Gen. John C. Pemberton had been appointed, on September 30, to command the 
Department of Mississippi and East Louisiana. During the winter of 1863 the 
Federal forces under General Grant endeavored to dig a canal across the base of 
the peninsula opposite Vicksburg. If it had been successful, the canal would have 
enabled their ships to bypass the Confederate batteries on the bluffs. 
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son expressed the fear: “If we do not occupy Grand Gulf the enemy will, 
and thus be enabled to invest us. . . . I respectfully recommend that at 
least three or four heavy guns from here [Vicksburg] be put in position 
there as soon as possible; that at least two of General [J. S.] Bowen's 
regiments, with his two 20-pounder Parrotts and field battery, occupy 
it at once.”** Four days later Stevenson received a messuge from Pem- 
berton concurring with his plans and authorizing him to order Bowen's 
brigade to Grand Gulf.” At this time Bowen's unit, mustering some 
2500 men, was deployed in the neighborhood of Edwards Station to 
guard the railroad bridge across the Big Black River.” The end of the 
second week of March found Bowen’s men, aided by impressed slaves, 
laboring around the clock to strengthen the existing earthworks and to 
construct new and stronger fortifications. Field artillery pieces belong- 
ing to Wade’s, Guibor’s and Landis’ Missouri batteries were moved into 
position. 

Despite the excellent progress made on the works, Bowen was dis- 
turbed by the non-arrival from Vicksburg of the promised heavy ord- 
nance. This lack of big guns grew critical with the depressing intelli- 
gence that the “Hartford” and the “Albatross” had succeeded in passing 
the Confederate batteries at Port Hudson on the night of March 14-15 
and were heading up the river. On the 18th, Bowen received a most 
welcome telegram: “The ‘Anna Perette’ [a steamboat] left Big Black 
Bridge this morning at 8 o'clock, with heavy guns.”*! At the same time he 
was handed a dispatch informing him that the “Hartford” and the “Alba- 
tross” had passed Natchez heading upstream at 5:30 a.m.@ 

Fearing the Federals would capture the “Anna Perette” if it entered 
the Mississippi River, Bowen notified Captain John C. Landis, in com- 
mand of the Confederate defenses at Winkler’s Bluff, “to allow no boats 
to pass into the Mississippi River without his order, and warn all that 
arrive, while the gunboats [Hartford’ and ‘Albatross’] are in this 
vicinity, to move farther up [the Big Black River].” Winkler’s Bluff was 
a Confederate strongpoint located about a mile above the confluence of 
the Big Black with the Mississippi.** Colonel Wirt Adams, chief of cav- 
alry in the vicinity, was directed to send a patrol up the Big Black River 
and endeavor to discover a trail by which the siege guns carried aboard 


38 O.R., I, 24, pt. 3, p. 653. 
39 Ibid., p. 658. 


40 ao r 642. Bowen’s brigade consisted of the followin oe units: lst and 4th Mo. 


nsolidated, 2d Mo., 3d Mo., 5th Mo., and 6th Mo. Inf. Regts.; Batt. A, Ist La. 
om Art.; Wade's Batt., Landis’ Batt., and Guibor’s Batt. 
41 Ibid., p. 674. The “Albatross” is sometimes referred to in the Official Records as 


42 Ibid., p. 673. 
43 Ibid., p. 675. 
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the “Anna Perette” could be moved across country from the Big Black to 
Grand Gulf.”"“ 

But at 6:40 a.m., before the siege guns arrived, the “Hartford” and 
“Albatross” hove into sight. “As the Federal ships approached Grand 
Gulf several Negroes appeared on the levee waving their hands and 
pointing to the cliffs above. One old woman in particular attracted at- 
tention by the dramatic way in which she waved her bandanna.”*® 
Farragut was not left in suspense long, for on the bluffs above the ruined 
town could be seen scars in the earth indicative of the preparations the 
Rebels were making for his reception. Colonel William Wade, com- 
manding a battery of 20-pounder Parrott rifles, held his fire as directed 
until the vessels drew abreast of his guns. On signal, Wade’s gunners 
pulled their lanyards and opened fire upon the Yankee warships. Almost 
immediately the “Hartford” returned the Confederates’ fire, but its 
broadside guns were generally ineffective since they could not be ele- 
vated sufficiently to reach the Southern batteries. Farragut signaled the 
“Albatross” to close up under the flagship’s port bow for protection and 
then gave the “full speed ahead.” The firing of Wade's Missourians was 
very accurate, and a number of direct hits were scored on the “Hartford,” 
killing two and wounding six of its crew before the sloop pulled out of 
range. In this engagement the Confederates suffered neither casualties 
nor damage.“ 

During the remainder of the day Bowen anxiously awaited the arrival 
of the “Anna Perette” in vain. Wade had informed his commander that 
the emplacements were ready for the heavy guns. Since the river below 
Grand Gulf was now clear of Federal warships, Bowen allowed the 
“Grand Era” to go down to the Red River and sent the “Fulton” across 
the river to Hard Times to take aboard a thousand sacks of corn for the 
use of the commissary.*” 

Bowen’s anxiety was somewhat alleviated the next day when the 
“Anna Perette” arrived with five siege guns aboard. In deciding where 
to place the guns, Bowen was guided by instructions from General Pem- 
berton, directing him to “consider the establishment of batteries at 
Grand Gulf as essential for the defense of the mouth of Big Black, as for 
a second point of defense on the Mississippi: the batteries should, there- 
fore, be constructed to serve both purposes.” (Bowen’s force, number- 


44 Ibid. If the heavy guns could be moved cross country, the threat of capture in 
transit would be negated. 

4 Farragut, op. cit., p. 337. 

46 O.R., I, 24, pt. 1, p. 469; O.R.N., I, 20, pp. 3, 4, 85, 763, 805; Farragut, op. cit., 
pp. 337-38. The “Hartford” and “Albatross” continued on up the Mississippi and 
anchored below the beleaguered city of Vicksburg. 

47 O.R., I, 2A, pt. 1, pp. 469-70. 

4 O.R., I, 2A, pt. 3, p. 686. 
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ing 2968 officers and men, has just been constituted a separate com- 
mand, reporting directly to General Pemberton at Jackson.) 

On March 27 Bowen wrote Pemberton about the defenses prepared 
by-his command in the short interval since their arrival at Grand Gulf. 
He noted: 


The distance from the Point of Rock Battery to the mouth of Big Black 
being too great for a certain blockade of that stream, I have located a battery 
of two 12-pounder guns and two 24-pounder howitzers at Winkler’s Bluff 
(the first available point on the stream) for its defense. This battery can be re- 
enforced in good time by my Parrott guns [rifles] if the enemy attempt to 
ascend that river. The Big Black at Winkler’s is so narrow as to preclude its 
passage until our guns are taken or silenced. I have built huge piles of dry 
wood on the beach opposite our batteries, and have a detail ready to fire them 
if the enemy attempt to pass us under the cover of night. A signal station at 
Hard Times Landing, opposite and five miles above, provided with rockets 
for night alarms and with flags for daylight communication with the Point of 
Rock battery, will give us timely notice of the enemy’s approach, as they can 
see some 6 miles farther up, making in all 10 or 11 miles of river under im- 
mediate surveillance. 

I have built one furnace, and have another under construction, for heating 
shot, or rather shell, as I have no guns to throw heavy round shot, and intend 
to experiment on shell stuffed with clay or brick dust. The guns on navy car- 
riages cannot be handled with the facility of those on the chassis carriages, and 
I fear the firing will not be as rapid as desirable. 

The covered way will be occupied by a regiment, and about 100 sharp- 
shooters will be deployed as skirmishers along the bank (under cover), to 
prevent the “Hartford” from using the howitzers I understand she carries on 
her main truck, or to pick off any that may expose themselves on board. I am 
satisfied that if they attempt a bombardment they will be sorry for it, but fear 
they may be able to run by without material damage or injury. 

Our camp is located on the only level ground in the neighborhood, and 
about one mile and a half from the batteries; the battery camps about a half 
mile from the guns, all southeast of the town site; my headquarters inter- 
mediate between the main camp and the batteries. . . .5° 


The newly strengthened Confederate fortification at Grand Gulf was 
tested by the Federals on the last day of March. In the course of the 
afternoon Bowen received reports from Vicksburg that the “Hartford” 
and the “Albatross,” accompanied by the “Switzerland,” were en route 
downstream.*! Orders were issued to insure the Federals a hot reception; 


49 Ibid., pp. 676-80. 

50 Ibid., pp. 693-94. 

51 O.R., I, 24, pt. 1, p. 486. At daylight on March 25 two Federal rams, “Lancaster” 
and “Switzerland,” attached to the Federal fleet above Vicksburg, attempted to 
run past the batteries and join Farragut’s fleet below the city. Passing the city in 
broad daylight, “Lancaster” was sunk and “Switzerland” severely damaged. 
Effecting repairs, “Switzerland” joined Farragut’s command for its dash down 
river on March 31. 
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the cannoneers manned their guns, and a regiment of infantry filed into 
the covered way. Owing to the negligence of the signal corps personnel 
stationed at Hard Times, who should have been able to detect the ap- 
proach of the warships and give timely warning, Bowen’s initial intelli- 
gence of the Yankees’ arrival in the neighborhood came from a sentry 
posted at the Point of Rock battery, who sighted the ships through the 
growing dusk as they rounded the tip of Trashers Point. With the first 
shout of alarm the Confederate guns opened fire. Farragut’s squadron, 
with the “Switzerland” in the van and the “Hartford” in its wake, rapidly 
glided past the Rebel stronghold—firing as they went. Benefiting from 
the darkness and the confusion caused by their sudden appearance, 
Farragut’s ships succeeded in passing downstream with insignificant 
losses. Farragut reported that the “Albatross” had not been struck, the 
“Hartford” had been struck once, killing one man, and the “Switzerland” 
had been hit twice, but had received no permanent damages. 

In the course of the engagement, which lasted some fifteen minutes, 
the heavy guns mounted at Point of Rock—manned by Battery A, First 
Louisiana Heavy Artillery—fired twenty shells. The Southern guns in the 
lower battery just above the ruins of Grand Gulf—manned by the men of 
Wade's and Guibor’s batteries—got off forty-two rounds from their Par- 
rotts and howitzers. While the battle was in progress an unfortunate acci- 
dent occurred in the lower position. One of Wade's 20-pounder Parrott 
rifles burst just as General Bowen was entering the emplacement. Two 
men were killed and eight wounded by the explosion. It was apparent to 
all that these were trained artillerists, for, despite that misfortune, the 
rate of fire was curtailed only an imperceptible moment. After success- 
fully passing the batteries of Grand Gulf, the Federals continued on 
down the Red River. 

Two days before Farragut’s ships passed down the Mississippi, Grant 
had ordered Major General John A. McClernand to move his Thirteenth 
Corps southward through the swamps of Louisiana, and strike the 
Mississippi south of Vicksburg. Once McClernand’s men had established 
such a base, Porter’s gunboats and a few transports could run past the 
Vicksburg batteries. Below the city these vessels could then transport 
Grant’s men to the east bank of the river. From this bridgehead the Fed- 
erals could push rapidly inland and, after gaining a lodgment on the 
bluffs south of Vicksburg, would be able to grapple with the Southerners 
on equal terms. 

As McClernand marched south from Milliken’s Bend, he was opposed 
by Major Isaac Harrison’s Fifteenth Battalion of Louisiana Cavalry. Con- 


52 O.R., I, 24, pt. 1, p. 468; O.R.N., I, 20, pp. 35, 41, 48, 86-87, 765. 
53 O.R., I, 24, pt. 1, p. 486. Among the Confederates wounded was Capt. Henry 
Guibor, one of the battery commanders. 
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fronted by overwhelming numbers in the vicinity of New Carthage, 
Harrison called on Bowen for aid. 

On April 4 the Confederate commander at Grand Gulf forwarded 
two infantry regiments and a section of artillery, commanded by Colonel 
Francis M. Cockrell. Three days later Cockrell’s men took up strong 
positions behind Bayou Vidal and confidently awaited the attack of Mc- 
Clernand’s advanced guard, commanded by Brigadier General Peter J. 
Osterhaus. On the opposite side of the bayou, Harrison’s troopers con- 
stantly harassed the Federal engineers as they endeavored to build a 
road through the swamps. Bowen realized that unless he was reinforced, 
it would be futile to expect Cockrell to conduct more than a holding 
operation against the 15,000 men McClernand had assembled in the 
vicinity of Richmond.* 

Despite the overwhelming odds against him, Colonel Cockrell suc- 
ceeded in maintaining his defense line in the neighborhood of New 
Carthage until April 17. Situated as he was on the opposite side of the 
river, his position became untenable when Porter's gunboats succeeded 
in passing the Vicksburg batteries on the night of April 16.% As soon as 
knowledge of Porter’s success reached him, Bowen telegraphed Pember- 
ton: “Shall I withdraw my troops from across the river, if possible, or 
leave them there?”®* The departmental commander wired back: “Take 
first safe opportunity to withdraw your troops from opposite side of the 
river. Let me know what you are doing.”5’ Later in the day Cockrell’s 
men hiked to Hard Times and were ferried across the river to Grand 
Gulf, but Harrison’s troops remained in Louisiana to observe McCler- 
nand’s march. At the same time, Pemberton decided to further augment 
Bowen's command by ordering up Brigadier General Martin E. Green's 
brigade (then guarding the railroad bridge across the Big Black River ), 
the Sixth Mississippi, the First Confederate Battalion, and the Pettus 
Flying Battery, then stationed at Jackson.™ 


54 O.R., I, 24, pt. 3, p. 720. 

55 While in Louisiana, Cockrell’s Missourians had been engaged in severe skirm- 
ishing with Osterhaus’ men at James’ plantation on the 8th and at Dunbar’s planta- 
tion on the 15th. In both these fracases the Confederates had more than held their 
own. The warships constituting Porter’s flotilla that passed the Vicksburg bat- 
teries on the night of April 16 were as follows: “Benton,” “Lafayette,” “Louis- 
ville,” “Mound City,” “Pittsburg,” “Carondelet,” “Tuscumbia,” and “General 
Price.” In addition, three transports, “Silver Wave,” “Henry Clay,” and “Forest 
Queen,” had accompanied the warships. In the course of the passage the “Henry 
Clay” was fired and sunk. 

56 O.R., I. 24, pt. 3, p. 775. 

57 Ibid. 

58 Ibid., pp. 753-55. The units constituting Green’s brigade were as follows: 15th, 
20th, and 21st Ark. Inf. Regts.; lst Ark. Cav. Batt. (dismounted ); 12th Ark. Batt.; 
Ist Co. Cav. (dismounted ); 3d Mo. Cav. Batt. (dismounted); and Dawson’s 3d 
Mo. Batt. 
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Upon the arrival of Green’s unit, Bowen assumed command of the two 
Confederate brigades assembled for the defense of Grand Gulf. His 
strength was then 4200 officers and men.® On the afternoon of April 23 
his defenses were reconnoitered by the “Lafayette” and the “General 
Price,” which came from New Carthage. After exchanging a few shots 
with the garrison, the ships moved upstream, anchoring for the night 
opposite Hard Times, just out of range of the Confederate guns.® As if 
watching Porter's and McClernand’s movements were not enough, 
another problem arose to plague the Confederate commander at Grand 
Gulf. About the middle of the month the Federals had launched a series 
of raids against the Southern communications in Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Georgia. One group of raiders led by Colonel Benjamin H. Grierson 
was sweeping southwestward through Mississippi and was approaching 
Grand Gulf from the east. On April 27 Pemberton directed Bowen to 
send Wirt Adams’ regiment to intercept Grierson west of Hazlehurst— 
thus at a most critical moment depriving his subordinate of the “eyes” of 
his command. 

Bowen now composed a memorandum for his chief in which he out- 
lined the probable moves of the Federal Army: 


I have the honor to report that all the movements of the enemy during the 
last twenty-four hours seem to indicate an intention on their part to march 
their army still lower down in Louisiana, perhaps to Saint Joseph, and then to 
run their steamers by me and cross to Rodney. In view of this, and from the 
fact that Port Gibson is almost essential to this position, I have examined my- 
self and now have the engineers on a reconnaissance, selecting a line of battle 
south of Port Gibson. Were it possible for me, with my extended line and 
small force to spare them, I would recommend the sending of a regiment and 
section of artillery to Rodney, which would materially delay their crossing 
and advance. I now feel quite sanguine of success in the event they make a 
direct attack upon my front, right, or immediate left. But if they get so far to 
my left and rear, continuing to threaten my right and front, I must either im- 
peril my whole command by too great an extension of my line, or else submit 
to a complete investment, with Port Gibson in their possession. The gunboats, 
five in number, are still just above, firing occasionally at our batteries. The 
enemy is reported as pressing [I. F.] Harrison gradually back. No movement 
has yet been made by them to occupy the Ballard plantation. 


It might have been well for the Confederate if Pemberton had paid 
more attention to Bowen’s observations of April 27, for with the excep- 
tion of the Federal landing at Bruinsburg instead of Rodney, Bowen 
foretold Grant’s future movements. 

The next day Pemberton dispatched telegrams to President Davis 
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and General Johnston reporting the presence of the Federals at Hard 
Times and to Bowen informing him that Colonel Grierson was striking 
for Natchez or Baton Rouge.® Later in the day Pemberton received a 
disturbing message from Bowen: “Reports indicate an immense force 
opposite me. Harrison is fighting them now."* The departmental com- 
mander immediately wired back: “Have you force enouga to hold your 
position? If not, give me the smallest additional force with which you 
can.”® To this Bowen replied: “I advise that every man and gun that can 
be spared from other points be sent here.” 

At last it appears Pemberton began to realize how grave was the Fed- 
eral threat to Grand Gulf. Orders were issued directing General Steven- 
son to hold 5000 men in readiness to move to Grand Gulf upon Bowen’s 
request. In the meantime Bowen was informed of this development and 
admonished not to make the requisition unless it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the security of his position. In addition, the Pennsylvanian 
promised to send Bowen some two or three thousand men from Jackson 
in case the necessity arose. Despite Pemberton’s belated acquiescence 
in the reinforcement of Grand Gulf another obstacle appeared to plague 
the harried Bowen. 

Stevenson could not believe the Federals had withdrawn from in front 
of Vicksburg. He considered it not improbable that the force opposite 
Grand Gulf was “there to lay waste the country on that side, and is a feint 
to withdraw troops from a main attack here.”® But on April 29, before 
any of the promised succor arrived, the Yankees launched their assault 
on Grand Gulf. In the six weeks that had elapsed since Bowen’s men had 
reached the area, a great deal of progress had been made in strengthen- 
ing its defenses. Admiral Porter noted afterward: “Grand Gulf is the 
strongest place on the Mississippi. Had the enemy succeeded in finishing 
the fortifications no fleet could have taken them.” At the time of the 
Yankee attack the chief Rebel defenses were located as follows: Forty 
feet above the water, dug into the side of the Point of Rock, protected by 
a parapet nearly forty feet thick, was Fort Cobun. Here was the upper 
battery, mounting, at the time of the attack, two $2-pounder rifles, one 
8-inch Dahlgren, and a 30-pounder Parrott rifle. Men of Battery A, First 
Louisiana Heavy Artillery, manned the big guns of Fort Cobun.” A 
double line of rifle pits and a covered way led from Point of Rock to Fort 
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Wade, three-quarters of a mile distant. The rifle pits and covered way 
were held by the Third Missouri Regiment, commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel F. M. Hubbell. The lower fort, Fort Wade, just behind the 
ruined town, was situated on a shelf about twenty feet above and a 
quarter of a mile distant from the river. Fort Wade’s armament con- 
sisted of one 100-pounder Blakely rifle, one 8-inch Dahlgren, and two 
32-pounder rifles. The guns in the lower battery were manned by the 
men of Wade’s and Guibor’s Missouri Batteries under the direct super- 
vision of Colonel William Wade, Bowen’s chief of artillery. The Rebels 
had prepared a secondary line of rifle pits, beginning above the cemetery 
and extending southward along the top of the bluffs. These trenches 
were held by the Sixth Missouri, commanded by Colonel Eugene Erwin. 
In addition, along the ridge the Confederates had constructed several 
emplacements in which were mounted five fieldpieces, 10- and 20- 
pounder Parrott rifles. Two 12-pounder fieldpieces and the First Con- 
federate Battalion, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel George H. 
Forney, were posted at Winkler’s Bluff to prevent the destruction of the 
raft and the passage of the Big Black River by Porter’s gunboats. Four 
miles farther up the Big Black at Thompson’s Hill, Bowen placed the 
First Missouri Cavalry (dismounted) and Stirman’s Arkansas Sharp- 
shooter Battalion, supported by four guns manned by Dawson’s Third 
Missouri Battery. Bowen placed the rest of his command in reserve and 
out of sight behind the crest of the bluffs. General Green and Colonel 
Cockrell, in command of these reinforcements, were alerted to have their 
men ready to hurl against the Yankees in case Grant should succeed in 
placing any of his men ashore.” 

Across the river Grant was marshaling his forces for what he hoped 
would be the greatest amphibious assault of the war. On April 28 Carr’s 
and Osterhaus’ divisions of McClernand’s Thirteenth Corps boarded 
transports at Mrs. Perkins’ plantation and were moved down the river to 
Hard Times. This force (almost 10,000 men) was not deemed sufficient 
for the attack on Grand Gulf. The troops were disembarked, and the 
transports were sent back to Perkins’ plantation to bring forward Hovey’s 
and A. J. Smith’s divisions. Grant, who had arrived with the initial con- 
tingents at Hard Times, spent the night waiting for these reinforcements, 
which arrived about daylight on the 29th. As soon as the transports re- 
turned, Grant ordered McClernand to re-embark Osterhaus’ command. 


72 O.R., I, 24, pt. 1, pp. 663-64; O.R.N., I, 24, pp. 626-28; A. T. Mahan, The Gulf 
and Inland Waters (“The Navy in the Civil War,” Vol. XVI; New York: C. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1883), pp. 158-59; The Pine Bluffs ( Miss.) Commercial, December 
17, 1904 (in the ike of Vicksburg National Military Park). An extensive recon- 
naisance of the area reveals that most of the fortifications are still intact and in 
a better state of preservation than the earthwork remains at Vicksburg National 
Military Park. 
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With three divisions of the Thirteenth Corps aboard the transports and 
barges and with one division in close proximity, Grant was prepared to 
launch his massive assault as soon as Porter's gunboats could silence the 
Rebel batteries at Grand Gulf.” 

Orders outlining the plan of attack were issued by Admiral Porter to 
his subordinates on April 27.% On April 29 at 7:00 a.m. the fleet got 
under way with the “Pittsburg” leading. Her commander, Lieutenant 
William R. Hoel, a volunteer officer and an ex-Mississippi River pilot, 
obtained the honor of leading the flotilla by his knowledge of local river 
conditions.” The “Louisville,” “Carondelet,” and “Mound City” followed 
in the order named. At 7:50 a.m., as the four Eads “City Series” gunboats 
approached Fort Cobun, they opened fire and continued the bombard- 
ment as long as possible. By 8:15 a.m. the Confederate batteries on Point 
of Rock returned their fire. Moving downstream, the four ships pro- 
ceeded to attack Fort Wade, which in Porter's plan was allotted to them. 
The “Pittsburg,” keeping up her fire all the time, rounded to as she 
reached her station and took position close in to the bank, with her bow 
upstream. The “Louisville,” following the course of the “Pittsburg,” 
passed her, rounded to, and took position immediately astern. The 
“Carondelet” and “Mound City,” successively performed the same ma- 
neuver. The tars aboard the four gunboats served their guns with effi- 
ciency and dispatch as they showered a storm of shot and shell upon the 
defenders of Fort Wade.” 

The “Tuscumbia,” “Lafayette,” and flagship “Benton,” three of the 
four remaining warships of Porter’s squadron, followed. However, unlike 
the others, they rounded to above the devastated town at 8:25 a.m. and 
engaged Fort Cobun. The “Lafayette” initially took position in an eddy 
of the river northwest of Point of Rock and opened fire with her two 
stern guns, 100-pounder Parrott rifles. After firing thirty-five rounds 
the “Lafayette” turned and directed the fire of its broadside and two 11- 
inch Dahlgrens upon the upper battery. The “Benton” and “Tuscumbia” 
fought with their bow and starboard guns, while all the vessels con- 
tinued underway during the engagement and were baffled at times by 
the eddies in the river.” 

In the meantime, General Grant had boarded a tug which pulled out 
into midstream so that he could observe the effect of the bombardment.” 
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Behind this tug, convoyed by the “General Price,” were the transports 
and barges carrying the Yankee soldiers. Aboard ship the soldiers 
watched the effect of the bombardment with mixed emotions.” 

The Confederates made a vigorous reply to the Union onslaught with 
the eight heavy guns emplaced in forts Cobun and Wade, as well as with 
their fieldpieces. The Twelfth Arkansas Sharpshooter Battalion, com- 
manded by Captain Griff Bayne, was ordered up from the reserves and 
moved into the rifle pits on the left of Fort Cobun.® At 10:00 a.m. Porter 
signaled the “Lafayette” to shift her position from the upper to the lower 
battery. Thus reinforced, the four Eads “City Series” gunboats continued 
their duel with Fort Wade. The lower battery was practically smothered 
by the storm of shot and shell delivered by the five powerful gunboats. 
A soldier in the Sixth Missouri noted: “Many projectiles were seen to hit 
the iron sides of the gunboats, then glance off and go shrieking across to 
the Louisiana shore.”* Finally, two 32-pounder rifles were dismounted, 
the parapet was knocked to pieces, and Colonel Wade was killed— 
resulting in a considerable reduction in the volume of fire delivered 
by the lower battery.® 

At 10:10 a.m. a shot from Fort Cobun entered the pilot house of the 
“Benton,” wounding the pilot and shattering the wheel. The vessel, for a 
moment unmanageable, was drawn into an eddy and carried down- 
stream 1500 yards before she ran into the bank, where she was brought 
under control. Captain John S. Bell, a Confederate officer, observed: 
“Finally one of the gunboats [the “Benton’] was disabled and dropped 
down just under the fort and not fifty feet away. The guns on our fort 
[Cobun] were so arranged that they could not be depressed at that 
range so that the boat lay there and repaired damage, although we kept 
up a scattering fire at them until they left, doing no damage, as they 
never opened their port holes.”® 

The “Pittsburg” promptly took the place of the “Benton” in the line of 
battle opposite Fort Cobun. Because Fort Wade had been silenced by a 
heavy bombardment lasting almost four hours, the “Pittsburg” moved 
up, accompanied by the “Louisville,” “Carondelet,” “Mound City,” and 
“Lafayette.” The entire squadron now concentrated its fire upon Fort 
Cobun. The four “City Series” gunboats steamed around in circles sev- 
eral times, approaching within three hundred yards of the fire-belching 
Rebel guns. However, the Yankee tars were unable to register many hits 
upon the Confederate emplacements, owing to the skillful and scientific 
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arrangement of the embrasures.™ The “Lafayette” again took her posi- 
tion in the eddy to the northwest of Point of Rock. At 12:30 p.m. the port 
engine of the “Tuscumbia” was disabled and, being unable to stem the 
stream with her screws, she was compelled to drop down below Grand 
Gulf. Meanwhile, the “Benton,” her damage repaired, again moved up- 
stream and rejoined the attack on the upper battery. 

The bombardment was vigorously continued until 12:50 p.m. when 
the Southerners’ fire, which had not been silenced in the upper fort, 
abated materially because of an ammunition shortage. The admiral then 
passed up the river to consult with Grant, who had been observing the 
engagement from the deck of a tug. Grant realized, as did Porter, that 
although the few Confederate guns were temporarily quiet, the batteries 
were just as capable of resisting assault as before the bombardment 
began—their guns, in fact, resumed firing later in the day. The rifle pits 
and covered way, behind which the Confederate infantry was poised, 
were hardly damaged at all. It would be impossible to bring unarmored 
transports, loaded to the gunwales with men, under the fire of batteries 
which had held their own against iron-plated gunboats. Grant therefore 
determined to execute his alternate plan which he had had in mind from 
the very first—to debark McClernand’s troops and march them across 
the base of Coffee’s Point opposite Grand Gulf, coming out on the 
Mississippi at De Shroon’s plantation, about three miles down the 
river. : 

Upon receipt of this intelligence Porter signaled his ships at 1:15 p.m. 
to leave. The withdrawal was effected after an engagement lasting five 
and a half hours. Except for the disabled “Tuscumbia” all of Porter’s 
gunboats had returned to their anchorage at Hard Times by 2:30 p.m. 

At the beginning of the Federal onset Bowen had wired General 
Stevenson, giving him the particulars of the Yankees’ strength. Un- 
fortunately for the Confederates the wire between Grand Gulf and 
Vicksburg was down: however, the sound of heavy firing to the south- 
ward finally convinced Stevenson that reinforcements should be dis- 
patched to Bowen. In consequence of this decision the brigades com- 
manded by Generals Tracy and Baldwin received their marching 
orders.*” 

With the cessation of the bombardment Bowen took inventory of the 
damages caused by the estimated 2500 projectiles the Yankee tars had 
fired into his works. Despite the terrific shelling, which one of the vet- 
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erans of Green’s brigade said “beat Oak Hill [Wilson’s Creek], Elkhorn 
[Pea Ridge], Corinth, Hutchin’s Bridge [Hatchie], or anything I ever 
heard,” the damage was not extensive. Fatigue parties were turned 
out, the parapets were repaired, and the guns remounted in case the 
Federals should resume the attack. As soon as the telegraph was restored 
to service, Bowen asked Pemberton for cartridge bags, 10-pounder Par- 
rott ammunition, shot and shell.® In adding up their casualties the 
Rebels found they had three dead and eighteen wounded. 

The honors of the battle definitely rested with the Rebels. With only 
thirteen guns, eight of which were of the caliber of 30-pounder Parrotts 
or less, they had held off seven of Porter’s gunboats. The ships of the 
Federal flotilla mounted eighty-one guns, many of them 11-inch Dahl- 
grens or 9-inch rifles.® A limitation to the fire power of the gunboats was 
very clearly demonstrated at Grand Gulf, as at Fort Donelson—the ad- 
vantage given by commanding height could not be overcome by the 
ships. On a flat surface, as at Fort Henry, or against a slightly elevated 
position, as at Post of Arkansas, the odds were that the gunboats at close 
quarters would knock out the opposing guns, but when it came to a ques- 
tion of elevation the guns on shore were too sheltered.*! The losses 
aboard the sundry vessels of the fleet were: the “Benton,” seven killed 
and nineteen wounded; “Tuscumbia,” five killed and twenty-four 
founded; “Pittsburg,” six killed and thirteen wounded; “Lafayette,” one 
man wounded; the remaining vessels, none. The “Tuscumbia” had been 
hit eighty-one times, many of the shells penetrating her thin plating 
and bursting inside. She was so badly damaged as to be unfit for service 
for some time. The “Benton” had been struck forty-seven times, while 
the “Pittsburg” had suffered thirty-five direct hits.* 

In the mid-afternoon the Confederate fatigue parties were observed 
to be repairing their works, so the “Lafayette” was ordered down to stop 
them. She soon drove off the working parties and then kept up a steady 
fire at five-minute intervals against Fort Cobun until 8:00 p.m., receiving 
very few shots in return from the stronghold that had responded so 
vigorously in the morning.” 

That evening the fleet cast off from Hard Times at 7:45 p.m., with the 
“Benton” leading, followed by the other gunboats and the transports. 
The “Lafayette” joined the squadron as it reached her station. Many of 
the Rebel infantrymen posted on the bluffs had a ringside seat for this 
engagement, which, according to James E. Payne, of the Sixth Missouri, 
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“was as fine a display of fireworks as I had ever witnessed.” The gun- 
boats again pounded away at the batteries, which struck back vigorously. 
Observers on the bluffs were able to discern the transports with lights 
out as they tried to slip by, covered by the shadows of the Louisiana 
shore. Screened by the gunboats, the transports passed the batteries un- 
scathed and continued under forced draft down the river. As soon as 
the transports had passed, the gunboats followed and tied up again on 
the Louisiana shore four miles below Grand Gulf. Only one man was 
killed in the night action,and he was aboard the “Mound City.”™ 

At daylight the next morning the work of ferrying McClernand’s 
Thirteenth Corps across the Mississippi River to Bruinsburg began. 
Porter’s gunboats, as well as the transports, aided in the operation. Once 
on the Mississippi side of the river the Federals struck swiftly to gain the 
bluff before the Confederates could organize a successful defense in the 
sector south of Bayou Pierre. 

Bowen moved heaven and earth in a vain endeavor to build up a 
striking force in the Port Gibson area to cope with Grant’s adroit 
maneuver. On the afternoon of the 30th, part of Green’s brigade, rein- 
forced by a section of the Pettus Flying Battery and the Sixth Mississippi, 
was ordered to take a position west of Port Gibson covering the two 
roads leading to Bruinsburg. About this time Tracy’s brigade, exhausted 
and without provisions, arrived from Vicksburg. Bowen ordered Tracy 
to halt his men near Grand Gulf, collect his stragglers, have his men cook 
their rations, and, after taking a brief break, report to Green. The First 
Missouri Infantry and First Missouri Cavalry (dismounted ), supported 
by four 10-pounder Parrott rifles of Wade’s Battery, and a section of 
6-pounders moved into positions covering the lower crossing of the 
Bayou Pierre.® About 1:00 a.m. Green’s outposts clashed with McCler- 
nand’s advanced guard at Shaifer’s plantation, four and a half miles west 
of Port Gibson. In consequence of this disturbing intelligence Bowen 
directed Colonel Cockrell to move the Third, Fifth, and Sixth Missouri 
Infantry; the field guns of Guibor’s battery; and one section of Landis’ 
battery to Green’s succor. Only the Second Missouri, ensconced in the 
covered way, and the Confederate artillerists, manning the heavy guns, 
remained in Grand Gulf with the departure of Cockrell’s men. 

For the Confederates it was a case of too little and too late as Bowen’s 
force was defeated in the Battle of Port Gibson, on May 1. During the 
night the disgusted and tired Southerners fell back across the Bayou 
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Pierre. However, the bayou failed to retard the Yankees’ advance. With 
the Federals’ successful bridging of this water barrier, the Confederate 
position at Grand Gulf became untenable. On his own initiative Bowen 
resolved to abandon Grand Gulf. In order for the evacuation to proceed 
according to schedule, the march was carefully planned and regulated 
to avoid any delay or confusion with men and supply trains obstructing 
the narrow country roads of the area.®” Soon after Bowen drafted his 
directions, a dispatch was received from Pemberton authorizing the 
abandonment of the stronghold and the destruction of guns, ammunition, 
and stores.** However, Bowen determined to save the stores. After the 
withdrawal of the main Confederate force, demolition teams dismounted 
and spiked the guns and lit the magazines.” 

On the morning of the 3d, Porter's flotilla, consisting of the “Benton,” 
“Lafayette,” “Carondelet,” “Mound City,” and “Pittsburg,” got under- 
way and proceeded up river with the purpose of again attacking the 
forts at Grand Gulf, but the stronghold had been evacuated. Late the 
same day, General Grant, escorted by fifteen or twenty cavalrymen, rode 
over and made the necessary arrangements for transferring his base of 
supply to Grand Gulf from Bruinsburg.’” 

During the first weeks of June, the Federals attempted to destroy the 
Confederate fortifications on Point of Rock prior to their evacuation of 
the area.1°? With the withdrawal of the Yankees, except for a few brief 
interludes, the ruined old town slid into the backwash of the conflict. 
In February and March, 1864, the Yankees, in strength again, visited the 
area on a cotton-gathering foray. On July 16 a sharp skirmish took 
place in the neighborhood between a strong Yankee combat patrol, com- 
manded by Colonel Joseph Kargé, and Confederate partisans. All was 
quiet in the area until the night of December 30, when a terrific wind 
and rain storm visited the area. The U.S.S. “Rattler,” a tinclad, was 
caught by the storm while anchored off the bar. She parted her cables 
and was driven ashore, where she bilged and was abandoned. Her 
officers and crew were saved and carried to Natchez by the supply 
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steamer “Magnet.” However, before the Federal authorities could send a 
salvage party, Rebel irregulars had fired the vessel, and the conflagration 
had consumed its upper works. °° The middle of March, 1865, found the 
devastated town temporarily occupied by the 53d U.S. Colored Infantry 
Regiment. At that time the Yankees arrested two of the local citizens. 
Mr. Sanders, one of the two held, was charged with complicity in the 
destruction of the steamer “Monroe,” which had ventured up the Big 
Black River, where it had been captured by Rebel guerrillas on March 
Q,106 

Shortly thereafter peace returned to the troubled land. Because of 
the pangs of reconstruction and the lack of capital, the road back to 
prosperity was to be most difficult for this part of Mississippi. In conse- 
quence of this and the vagaries of the Mississippi River, which left the 
town some two miles distant, Grand Gulf never recovered. Today's 
visitor, unless he gets out of his car, will find few indications of the 
stirring events and times that once centered in Grand Gulf. But, if he 
should prowl the surrounding bluffs, he will find the remains of the 
powerful earthworks thrown up by the Confederates in 1863. These 
works are in a better state of preservation than those encompassed within 
Vicksburg National Military Park. After a thorough examination of the 
defenses he would readily agree with Admiral Porter: “Grand Gulf is the 


strongest place on the Mississippi.” 
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The Last Days 
Of Harpers Ferry Armory 


DONALD B. WEBSTER, JR. 


ON THE NIGHT OF April 18, 1861, Virginia militia captured Harpers Ferry 
Armory, a thing which John Brown had miserably failed to do eighteen 
months before. Although Brown’s raid had clearly shown that Harpers 
Ferry was a worthy objective for any attack, the government continued 


to give its defense a minimum of attention. 

John B. Floyd, President Buchanan’s Secretary of War, had had every 
United States arsenal in the South stacked to the rafters with muskets 
and rifles, with no more effort than signing his name. The total came to 
some 115,000, all transferred from the Springfield Armory, and the 
Watertown and Watervliet arsenals in New York state!! As the South 
seceded, state by state, all of these poorly-garrisoned arsenals were ripe 
plums, easily plucked.? The new Confederacy did not want war but 
because of the arms transfers was fairly well prepared for it. 

Harpers Ferry Armory, the only other government arms factory 
besides Springfield, was the ripest plum of all. There were usually about 
90,000 arms stored in the arsenal there,? and the Southerners believed 
this still to be the case. Harpers Ferry, however, was in the state of 
Virginia, which had not yet seceded. The new Confederate Congress at 
Montgomery, Alabama, kept the telegraph wires to Richmond hot with 
pleas to join their convention, while Washington extolled the virtues of 
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the Union. The long fiery notes from Montgomery were having their 
effect, and public opinion in Virginia was beginning to shift. On January 
21st the worried superintendent at the Harpers Ferry Armory wrote his 
chief in Washington: 


Sir: I have reason to apprehend that some assault will be made upon the U.S. 
Armory at Harper's Ferry. My reasons I do not feel at liberty to disclose. They 
may or may not be well founded. I deem it my duty to inform you that there is 
no regularly organized defense for the post. The armorers have been formed 
into volunteer companies, and arms and ammunition furnished them. . . . Of 
course they are but little real protection against assault of a numerous force. 
They might be taken without difficulty, though they are armed. I deem it my 
duty, therefor, as a public officer and as a citizen of Virginia, that a company 
or more of regular U.S. soldiers should be placed there very soon. . . . I cannot 
be held responsible for consequences at the present, unless the Government 
itself sees to the protection of its property by placing reliable, regularly drilled 
forces to sustain me. . . . I have taken every precaution which could be taken 
with the means at my command. I shall cheerfully abide by any order or 
decision made by the department. 

Your obediant [sic] servant, 

Alfred M. Barbour, 

Superintendent U.S. Armory, Harper’s Ferry, Va.* 


Barbour and Logan Osborne were elected on February 4th as Union 


Conservative candidates to the Virginia Secession Convention. Barbour 
apparently did not vote for the Ordinance of Secession, but, probably 
because of political and family pressures, he underwent a change of 
heart and later signed the document.5 Barbour helped with the removal 
of machinery after the raid on April 18, and went with the Confederates 
quite willingly.* Like many other Virginians, including Lee, Barbour 
had originally been a unionist, but when the split came he elected to stay 
with Virginia. 

On the next day, January 3d, First Lieutenant Roger Jones, Second 
Dragoons, United States Mounted Rifles, was ordered with a company 
of men to proceed from Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, to Harpers 
Ferry, to remain there as a permanent garrison. The company was com- 
posed of sixty privates, mostly untrained recruits, and eight sergeants. 
They left Carlisle Barracks without horses, arms, or equipment, all of 
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which were supposed to be drawn from supplies on hand at Harpers 
Ferry. Brevet Major Henry J. Hunt, who had been designated as com- 
mander of the garrison, went from Washington by train to see to the 
issuing of supplies for the lieutenant’s men. Major Hunt arrived a few 
hours before Jones and was immediately given a great deal of trouble by 
Armistead M. Ball, the master armorer, a man of acid disposition and a 
rabid and obvious secessionist. Orders covering the garrison were sup- 
posed to have been telegraphed to Harpers Ferry in advance. Because of 
some difficulties over petty details, Ball was not satisfied and refused to 
admit Jones’s men or to issue them supplies. A frantic exchange of tele- 
grams with the chief of ordnance finally made Ball give in. 
Major Hunt’s next problem was to execute his orders: 


The Secretary of War directs that you repair to Harper’s Ferry and assume 
the military command of the armory; that, without making a display of your 
force, you so dispose it as to prevent the success of an attack on the U.S. 
property there, should one be attempted. . . . 


After a few days Hunt reported to Colonel Samuel Cooper, the 
adjutant general, stating that he did not trust the workmen or towns- 
people, that he considered Harpers Ferry indefensible with a small 
garrison, and that his orders were impossible to carry out where they 
pertained to the display of force. He stated further that he did not plan 
to build fortifications since he thought it to be useless.” The following 
July, Confederate General Joseph Johnston also expressed the sentiment 
that Harpers Ferry was indefensible,® but even though it was perfectly 
true, Hunt should not have said so. He and some of the men left Harpers 
Ferry soon thereafter, Hunt on orders to Florida.® 

Thus, again, another undergarrisoning of a southern arsenal was 
ordered, even after the impotency of small garrisons had already resulted 
in the capture of other more easily defended arsenals.” 

Lieutenant Jones, now in sole command of the Harpers Ferry Arsenal, 
was thirty years old in 1861. He had ten years of service behind him, 
most of it in Texas and New Mexico fighting Indians, and was generally 
considered an experienced officer." 

The attack on the undergarrisoned arsenal, which Alfred Barbour had 
claimed was imminent in January, was actually rather uncertain at that 
time. Public opinion in the state of Virginia, which then included West 
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Virginia, generally had been pro-Union, and while many prominent 
families were slaveholders, they were not, as a rule, in favor of secession. 
Governor John Letcher had been elected in 1859 as a strong pro-Union 
man. At the time of his inauguration on January Ist, 1860, there was no 
reason to suppose that he had changed his views. Secession feeling, 
however, was on the upsurge in Virginia. On January 7th, the new gov- 
ernor even convened the state General Assembly for the sole purpose of 
deciding whether or not they should submit any proposals concerning 
changes in policy with the Federal government to a popular vote. 

This same General Assembly, on January 19th, invited other Union 
states to meet in a peace conference in Washington for one more attempt 
to heal the dissensions that had already caused much of the South to 
secede. The conference met but was unable to satisfy either Congress or 
the President with its proposals. A special convention at Richmond then 
debating secession sent three delegates to confer with the newly- 
inaugurated Lincoln in April, but the President, thinking of the crisis 
developing at Fort Sumter, bluntly told the delegation that he meant to 
have obedience from the South before talking compromise with anyone. 
None of these developments helped cement Virginia’s relations with the 
Federal government. 

On April 15th, Lincoln issued a call for 75,000 troops, a quota that 
the War Department decided was to be supplied from each state’s 
militia. This now famous proclamation said in part: “I deem it proper 
to say that the first service assigned to the forces hereby called forth 
will probably be to repossess the forts, places, and property which have 
been seized from the Union.” The Union patriotism that remained in 
Virginia changed to belligerency almost overnight. States’ rights were 
preferred to a strong Union. The War Department's request for troops 
from Virginia was fired back immediately in an angry refusal from 
Letcher.” 

Although the man in the street did not know it, there was a fantastic 
scheme afoot, a part of which called for the secession of Virginia and the 
capture of Harpers Ferry. On April 17th, Governor Letcher was a busy 
man. On this day the Virginia Convention gathered secretly, Alfred 
Barbour among its members, and even more secretly drafted and passed 
its Ordinance of Secession. Letcher sent a special courier directly from 
the meeting to Montgomery, Alabama, to inform the Confederate gov- 
ernment of Virginia’s action.’ 

The reason for the secrecy was obvious. Governor Letcher wanted to 
secure both the armory at Harpers Ferry and the Gosport Naval Arsenal 
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at Norfolk before the United States government could either reinforce 
them or become unduly suspicious. The Ordinance of Secession was not 
made public for two days even in Virginia, and when announced it was 
received with mixed but generally approving feelings. It was not actually 
ratified by popular vote, however, until late in May. 

Extremely eager to capture Harpers Ferry intact, and thus supply the 
armies of Virginia, Governor Letcher could waste no time. The next 
morning, Thursday, April 18th, supposedly secret orders were tele- 
graphed to Charles Town, the county seat of Jefferson County, in which 
Harpers Ferry lay. 

For some time there had been ugly rumors—never verified but in the 
light of succeeding events probably quite true—that the planned capture 
of Harpers Ferry was part of a grandiose plan to take Washington by 
surprise. Fortunately, because of accident rather than Jones’s action at 
Harpers Ferry, the end result of the plan was never achieved. This plot 
was hatched among prominent secessionists in Washington and in the 
states of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia militia, numbering at least 
3000, were to storm and seize Harpers Ferry and the large arsenal there, 
take all the arms and equipment they could carry, and immediately 
descend the Potomac Valley by rail to attack Washington, sixty miles 
away. The secessionists in the capital, many still in high positions, were 
expected to aid them. In the midst of the chaos thus created, special 
incendiary squads would help the attackers capture the large govern- 
ment buildings, which would be converted into Confederate forts. As all 
this went on, the Maryland secessionists would tear up railroads and 
telegraph lines to prevent communication with the North. Troops in 
transit would be attacked and mobbed when they reached Baltimore. 
Troops coming from the raid at Norfolk would hurry to Washington 
from the South, arm themselves with Harpers Ferry supplies, and join 
the troops from there. Control of Harpers Ferry and the railroad would 
stop Union reinforcements from the west." 

Needless to say, in the face of such rumors, the United States govern- 
ment took no chances. The Capitol Building was armed, provisioned, and 
garrisoned for a siege, with pompous old Winfield Scott taking personal 
charge. The East Room of the White House was occupied by troops for 
three weeks, and every possible approach to Washington was heavily 
guarded by artillery. Vigilance was the watchword. The plan failed in 
its execution, not in its excellent design. The planners, of course, had no 
way of anticipating the stubbornness of Lieutenant Jones at Harpers 
Ferry. Although the plan was not effected at that place, many of the 
other movements in the plot were accomplished, or at least attempted— 
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from the mobbing of troops in Baltimore to the setting of fires in Wash- 
ington. 

Pintaite Letcher’s orders setting the plan in motion were transmitted 
to Colonel William Allen, commander of the Second Regiment, Virginia 
Militia. Allen was ordered to gather his regiment at Charles Town im- 
mediately. Meanwhile, Captain Turner Ashby and the future Confed- 
erate Secretary of War, James A. Seddon, arrived in Charles Town with 
a printed order signed by Ashby, directing Colonel Allen to march on 
Harpers Ferry as soon as his troops were gathered. A rendezvous was 
planned with other troops at Halltown, about four miles from Harpers 
Ferry. 

Since scattered troops cannot be gathered in a few hours, least of all 
semitrained militia, the regiment reported at much less than full 
strength. Three thousand men had been summoned, but most of them 
did not arrive in time, believing neither the summons nor the fantastic 
operation that was planned. Since the Ordinance of Secession was still 
secret, few of the militiamen knew that Virginia had seceded, although 
they were told what was planned. Neither officers nor men were by any 
means in wholehearted accord. Even Colonel Allen was apprehensive 
about the undertaking. He gathered what troops he could—about 250— 
and moved to Halltown. There he delayed, deciding that the authority 
for his orders was unsatisfactory." 

Meanwhile, at Harpers Ferry, Lieutenant Roger Jones and his now 
well-disciplined men were suffering from a bad case of nerves. The ar- 
mory and the town had been split wide open between Union and Seces- 
sion factions since the capture of Fort Sumter the week before, and the 
previously ominous quiet was soon replaced by rumors that an attack 
on Harpers Ferry was imminent." Lieutenant Jones had an undersized 
garrison defending an impossible position, and he knew full well that it 
would be all he could do to cover his own retreat. The ordnance depart- 
ment had informed him a few days earlier that he could expect an attack 
at any time, certainly within a few days, and he had formulated his own 
plan of action. On Wednesday, April 17th, the same day that, unknown 
to him, Virginia became the eighth seceding state, Jones learned from 


“various sources” that the expected attack would be made the next 
night.* 


16 David Hunter Strother, “Personal Recollections of the War,” Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine, XXXIII (1861), 8-10. Strother did numerous accounts and pen 
sketches for both Harper's Monthly and a Weekly, sometimes under the 


name of Porte Crayon, sometimes anonymously. Strother’s original account of the 
Harpers Ferry raid appeared in Harper’s Weekly of May 11, 1861. Strother was 
an eyewitness, a Unionist, and usually both objective and accurate in his reporting. 
17 Benson J. Lossing, Pictorial History of the Civil War in the United States of 


America (3 vols.; Philadelphia: George W. Childs, 1866), 1:390. 
18 Tomes and Smith, op. cit., p. 177. 
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Jones had watched tension build up in the town, and he knew that 
many of the people, including some armory workmen and Barbour’s 
guards, were waiting for the assault.” He felt that the townspeople 
might very well try, by force if necessary, to make sure that the armory 
was captured intact. He was equally determined to destroy it. 

On the afternoon of the 17th, the town militia—although indignantly 
and steadfastly maintaining that they were loyal to the Union—held a 
short meeting and disbanded.” No one ever found out whether they 
were actually secessionists or merely frightened. Secession feeling, how- 
ever, was everywhere more noticeable than was Union sentiment, and 
the workmen acting as guards were extremely uneasy.” 

As darkness approached on the 17th, Jones began his preparations. 
The garrison was gathered inside the armory carpenter shop, where they 
could carry on their activities in secret. They cut up large numbers of 
boards and packing boxes, hacking them into small chips to help start 
fires. All of the mattresses from the barracks were emptied and the straw 
added to the wood chips; each mattress was then refilled with approxi- 
mately one hundred pounds of gunpowder. The idea was, so the story 
goes, that the mattress covers would not invite suspicion, since the men 
would appear to be carrying bedding. Jones’s general idea was as well 
known in town as the Virginia militia’s intentions were to him, so there 
was actually very little point in this secrecy. 

Nevertheless, the operations were carried on as quietly as possible 
and took several hours to complete. Later, after most of Harpers Ferry 
was asleep, the wood chips and powder bags were carried into all the 
main buildings and arranged for maximum effect. Most of the men then 
went to the arsenal, consisting of two buildings on Potomac Street. 
There they piled all of the 15,000 muskets in the center of the larger 
building and spread wood chips and powder bags all around. Everything 
was set so that when the attack came the following night, the whole 
area would go up in a single explosion and burst of flame.” 

Jones was constantly afraid that the local citizenry would try to pre- 
vent any action on his part. Although his general plan was well known, 
the details of his operation were a much better kept secret than the plan 
of the Virginians. It is apparent that the Virginia government expected 
Jones to await reinforcements till the end rather than burn the armory. 
The attackers, therefore, were expecting a battle. 

All during the day on Thursday the 18th, as Jones checked his prepara- 


19 Lossing, op. cit., p. 391. 

20 Tomes and Smith, op. cit., pp. 175-78. 

21 Lossing, op. cit., p. 391. 

22 New York Times, April 19-21, 1861; also official reports of Lt. Jones, O.R., I, 2, 
pp. 3-4; and Tomes and Smith, op. cit., pp. 175-78. 
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tions, he kept his force close to the arsenal, with the gates closed. No one 
bothered them, and the guards had no trouble. 

But events were coming to a head. Barbour, Ashby, and Seddon had 
gone directly to Charles Town from the Secession Convention, and 
after delivering Ashby’s printed order to Colonel Allen, went on to 
Harpers Ferry, arriving about noon on Thursday. Barbour bluntly told 
Jones that the armory would be taken within twenty-four hours. The 
three then began roaming about, talking to the workmen and towns- 
people, trying to gain support for the state and Confederate govern- 
ments and to prevent any move that Jones might make to destroy the 
armory. 

Apparently the town of Harpers Ferry was about evenly divided 
between secessionists and unionists. The secessionists naturally favored 
Barbour’s position as stated in his speeches, while the unionists who had 
elected him to the convention felt betrayed. The factions clashed, and 
the ensuing riot nearly wrecked the town, as fighting and brawling men 
moved from street to street and bar to bar throughout the afternoon. 
All attempts to stop the fighting failed, but it wore itself out about dusk, 
and the town began to quiet down. In the long run, Barbour was no 
more successful in obtaining volunteers to help capture the armory 
than Jones had been in finding people to help defend it.* 

At the same time all the excitement was going on in Harpers Ferry, 
the part of the “Washington plan” designed to stop reinforcements from 
the west was going into effect. A delegation was closeted with the man- 
agement of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, with a one-sided proposi- 
tion. The delegation demanded that the railroad give a flat guarantee— 
no idle promises—not to allow Federal troops or supplies to pass over 
its lines. If this guarantee was refused, or given and not heeded, the 
delegates promised to burn the 900-foot covered railroad bridge over 
the Potomac at Harpers Ferry. The railroad men were given no choice 
but to assent. 

Jones’s last hope was gone. The 15,000 arms in the arsenal would have 
to be burned; there was no possibility of removing them or of receiving 
last-minute reinforcements. The Virginians still thought that there were 
at least 90,000 muskets in store, but many had been shipped to other 
arsenals during the preceding months. 


23 Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (4 vols., [reprint] New York: Thomas Yose- 
loff, Inc., 1956) I:111-25. This account by Brig. Gen. John Imboden, “Jackson 
at Harper’s Ferry,” was written twenty years after the plan and raid, and, while 
he wrote from a detached point of view, he was not an eyewitness. While some 
material is accurate, the numerous discrepancies and errors in his account make it 
uestionable. The reports of Strother and Jones have been given preference as 
ar as possible. See also Joseph Barry, op. cit., pp. 61-62. 

2% Barry, op. cit., p. 61. 

25 Lossing, op. cit., p. 409. 
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As darkness fell, a team of soldiers went to a powder house and 
carried out small kegs. The men punctured the kegs and then walked 
from building to building, pouring trains of powder from mattress to 
mattress, creating a spiderweb so that one match would fire the whole 
works.?* A liberal dose was added to each pile of kindling. About eight 
o'clock, a picket guard, in from the Charles Town road, found Jones 
and reported on the troops gathered in Halltown. The rest of Colonel 
Allen’s regiment, and several others, were forming slowly at Winchester, 
too late to be of use to anyone. 

Colonel Allen had managed to rout out only about 250 of his militia, 
termed the “Jefferson Battalion” (for Jefferson County ), and a squad of 
Fauquier County cavalry under Captain Richard Ashby. In the early 
evening Allen had received orders at Halltown from the state adjutant 
general, directing him to move on Harpers Ferry immediately. The en- 
tourage left Halltown a little after 9:00 p.m., with the Jefferson Battalion 
in the lead, followed by one small iron 6-pounder, the pride and joy of 
the militia, and Captain Ashby’s cavalry in the rear. Almost at once they 
were challenged by four of Jones’s men, who had been posted in the 
road about a mile out of Halltown. 

The column halted, loaded their muskets, and fixed bayonets. The 
pickets were taken prisoner without a struggle. The column then pro- 
ceeded for two miles in complete quiet, with none of the clanking, talk- 
ing, or accidental firing noises that militia often make. When they 
reached the crest of the hill overlooking Harpers Ferry, with the outskirts 
of the town of Bolivar on their left, they were again challenged by 
several sentinels, all of whom were armory laborers posted as guards. 
One was a secret Unionist, who immediately took off in the darkness for 
the armory to find Lieutenant Jones. As soon as they learned who the 
troops were, the other sentinels joined them, much to the surprise of 
Colonel Allen.2" 


In Harpers Ferry, Lieutenant Jones telegraphed his last report to 
Washington about 9:30 p.m.: 


Sir: Up to the present time no assault or attempt to seize the Government 
property here has been made. . . . I telegraphed this evening to General Scott 
... and later to the Adjutant General that I expected an attack tonight. I have 
taken steps which ought to insure my receiving early intelligence of the ad- 
vance of any forces, and my determination is to destroy what I cannot defend. 
... A courier has just reported the advance of the troops from Halltown. . . .# 


Since the town had finally quieted down, Colonel Allen had supposed 
that the armory workmen had sided with the Federal troops. This, he 


26 Pollard, op. cit., p. 65. 
27 Strother in Harper’s Monthly, loc. cit., and Lossing, op. cit., p. 439. 
28 Jones's report in O.R., I, 2, pp. 3-4. 
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had figured, would give Jones about 400 men, a larger force than his, 
as well as the time to prepare for a battle and lay a trap. While Lieuten- 
ant Jones knew many of the townspeople to be rabid, but so far passive, 
secessionists, the advancing Virginians similarly expected the towns- 
people to be loyal to the other side. The sentinels who had just joined 
Allen’s force tried to set the story straight, but the worried colonel 
thought it best to send a flag of truce into the town to look things over 
and to carry a formal demand for the surrender of the armory.” The note 
was addressed not to Jones, but to the Superintendent of the Armory 
(Captain A. M. Kingsbury, who had been sent from Washington the day 
before to relieve Alfred Barbour as superintendent.) The note read as 
follows: 


I command you in the name and by the authority of the State of Virginia to 
surrender to me forthwith the armory and public property in your possession. 
Kenton Harper, Maj. Gen., Commanding™ 


General Harper was actually the over-all commander of the attacking 
forces, although he did not arrive until after the town had been occupied. 

As soon as Lieutenant Jones learned from the unionist sentinel of the 
approaching Confederate force, he put the torch to the powder trains 
where they joined at the carpenter shop. This spot had been the gather- 
ing place of the garrison for two days, since it was one of the closest 
buildings to the railroad bridge by which Jones planned to escape. 
As soon as the flame caught and flashed along the various trains into 
the buildings,*" Jones led the garrison in a column of twos and beat a 
fast retreat across the bridge, giving up the sentries as lost. Not knowing 
of their capture, he thought they had been killed. 

On the hill, meanwhile, Allen and Ashby were conferring when they 
saw a monstrous flash, followed by an earth-shaking explosion. The ex- 
plosion was instantly followed by more flashes and a series of roars like 
artillery fire close by. Flames began leaping up around the whole lower 
edge of the town. Ashby and his squad jumped on their horses and rode 
into town as fast as they could, while Colonel Allen and his battalion 
waited with their artillery piece. In a very few minutes Ashby was back, 
to report that the Federals had fired the bridge and were taking the 
mountain road for Pennsylvania.™ 

Lieutenant Jones and his forty-five men made the bridge, followed 
every step of the way by a group of local “hard cases” who should have 
been worn out by the day’s brawling but actually were anything but 


28 Strother in Harper's Weekly, loc. cit., and Harper's Monthly, loc. cit. 
% The original of Gen. Harper’s note is in a private collection. 
31 O.R., I, 2, p. 4. 


%2 Strother in Harper's Weekly, loc. cit., and Harper's Monthly, loc. cit. 
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passive. They had been completely surprised by the explosion and fire, 
and had become a howling, screaming, swearing mob, infuriated by the 
coup that Jones had accomplished without exciting suspicion. They 
caught up with the garrison at the edge of the bridge, by this time bril- 
liantly lighted by the crackling flames. Jones wheeled his men about and 
told the mob that if they did not fall back, he would have his men, wait- 
ing with muskets capped and cocked, fire into their midst.** The mob 
was angry, but not foolish. The soldiers crossed the bridge without 
further incident, and marched for Pennsylvania. 

The Virginia troops moved into town as quickly as possible. As they 
came to the section where the armory was burning, they met lines of 
men, women, and boys carrying and dragging muskets, bayonets, and 
all manner of goods, some of it in boxes and barrels, all salvaged from 
various shops. The old arsenal buildings at the junction of Potomac and 
Shenandoah streets were blazing like furnaces. Bright flames were shoot- 
ing from open windows and beginning to burn through the roofs. The 
arsenals and arms were nearly a total loss.** The Confederates later sal- 
vaged most of the unburned metal parts, which were eventually com- 
pleted into finished muskets. A few arms boxes were lying near the 
entrance to the armory yard, open and empty. The boxes may have held 
the arms that the people were carrying off or they may simply have 
been a few that Jones’s men had not chopped up during their prepara- 
tions for the fire. The entire yard was covered with splintered glass, 
broken and blown about by the initial explosions. Lieutenant Jones had 
left all the windows open in every building he wanted to burn so that 
the flames would spread more quickly, and the powder had done the 
rest.36 

The citizens of Harpers Ferry had been badly frightened and alarmed 
by the sudden and unexpected blasts and were very hesitant about 
approaching the burning buildings. Rumor had it that the buildings had 
been mined and that more explosions were yet to come. In line with 
the first terrific upheaval in the arsenal, this was a perfectly reasonable 
assumption, however untrue. The entering Virginia militia were given 
this bit of intelligence, and asked not to go inside of any of the shops. 
Everyone seemed calm, although shaken, and there were no mob hys- 
terics or panic at any time. A number of the more level-headed men 
finally brought out the fire engines stored in the already-historic armory 
firehouse. The arsenal was lost, but only three of the other buildings 
were burning. The carpenter shop, where everything started, had quite 


33 Tomes and Smith, op. cit., p. 178. 

¥ Strother in Harper's Weekly, loc. cit., and Harper's Monthly, loc. cit. 

35 Battles and Leaders, p. 118; also Fuller and Steuart, op. cit., pp. 54-57, 131. 
36 Strother in Harper's Monthly, op. cit., p. 12. 
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a blaze going, while the stock-turning shop and a storehouse were also 
burning. By the time hoses were run to the river and pumping crews 
organized, the carpenter shop and the arsenal were just about gone, 
and too hot to approach. The fires in the stock-turning shop and store- 
house were put out with little damage,” except that a number of finished 
seasoned musket stocks were charred and useless.** Later on, the Con- 
federacy felt sorely this loss. 

The main trouble had been in the powder trains. Lieutenant Jones’s 
men had laid them on the run, and there was no time to check every- 
thing, particularly in the dark. Some of the trains to various shops had 
been wetted down by townspeople, but no one could get close to the 
arsenal and shops held by Jones. Some of the fuses worked quite well, 
as evidenced by the number of explosions that occurred. An explosion, 
however, is not a fire. Many of the blasts, well prepared as they were, 
did not ignite the wood, but simply blew themselves out. When this 
happened, windows were broken, and some blast damage was done 
inside the buildings, but there was no fire. Only the arsenal and three 
other buildings actually burned, as Jones learned days later. The arsenal, 
of course, had been both the primary objective and primary point of 
defense, and its destruction was a complete success. 

This episode alone squelched the plans for the attack on Washington. 
Some arms were collected, but few were found ready for immediate use. 
Several days later the occupying Confederates found four or five thou- 
sand packed and crated arms in a warehouse some distance from the 
armory,” but the time had passed for the surprise assault on Washing- 
ton. 

Lieutenant Jones and his men were by then in the state of Maryland, 
traveling overland. Looking back on Harpers Ferry from the Maryland 
heights, they could see the conflagration they had started, lighting the 
countryside for several miles, and they thought they had done a great 
deal more damage than they actually had. Jones thought for some 
days, and even reported to the newspapers, that large numbers of the 
townspeople “had perished by the Explosion” in the arsenal.*! Although 
no one knew it in the dark, two men had deserted almost as soon as the 
bridge was crossed. They were Southerners, probably Virginians, who 
headed back toward Harpers Ferry to join the militia.** Contrary to a 


37 Ibid. 

38 The loss of these stocks, and additional uncut but well-seasoned wood, was a 
blow to the Virginia State Armory, which needed it desperately. Unpublished 
manuscript of Claude E. Fuller. 

39 Battles and Leaders, p. 118. 

40 Strother in Harper's Weekly, loc. cit., and Harper’s Monthly, loc. cit., p. 14. 

41 New York Times, April 21, 1861. 

42 Strother in Harper's Weekly, loc. cit. 
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number of accounts, there were no casualties other than the four prison- 
ers, and there was no shooting at the bridge, from either side.* 

The Virginians, militia and townspeople together, soon brought the 
fires under control and managed to keep the flames from spreading to 
the town or railroad bridge. A number of the rough-and-ready element, 
most of whom had been with the mob at the bridge and were still full 
of fight, wanted to form a posse to go after the garrison. They were 
dissuaded, and the subject apparently forgotten, since Lieutenant Jones 
was never followed. The mob, although large, included but a minority 
of the townspeople, most of whom were too busy for anything but the 
fires. 

The two deserters returned and, after explaining themselves, were 
made quite welcome, and helped with the fire fighting. The Virginia 
militia were, of course, local men and neighbors, and unlike most militia, 
caused no trouble. They were kept occupied with the fire pumps, and 
salvaging everything portable from the shops nearest those that were 
burning. 

Strangely enough, and probably due to lack of time and fear of mob 
action, no attempt had been made by the Federal garrison to smash the 
machinery, which was found intact and ready for operation. Whether 
the fires were intended to destroy the machinery or whether Jones's 
men were simply negligent during the preparations for destroying the 
arsenal will never be known. The rifle factory where John Hall’s famous 
breechloading rifles had been made, on Virginius Island in the Shenan- 
doah, had not been touched. This shop, which was quite large in 1861, 
had been completely ignored. 

Although all of the arms in the arsenal had been lost, enough finished 
parts were taken from the various undamaged shops to make about 
2000 rifled muskets.“* During the following months, all of the arms, 
tools, and machinery were taken from the armory and shipped south 
to the Virginia State Armory at Richmond and, after some interstate 
haggling, a part was shipped on to Fayetteville, North Carolina. By July 
the buildings were stripped bare. Only the immediate loss of the finished 
arms in the arsenal was felt by the South. Through Lieutenant Jones’s 
oversight or neglect, the Confederates eventually put the machinery to 
good use and produced many more arms than they could possibly have 
taken at Harpers Ferry.© 

The stragglers and non-believers of Colonel Allen’s regiment, and 
all the other regiments that formed late at Winchester, arrived about 


43 Numerous sources refer to various casualties, particularly at the railroad bridge. 
All of Jones’s men, however, were accounted for within a few days, leaving no 
possibility of any having been killed or wounded. 
“4 Strother in Harper's Weekly, loc. cit., and Harper's Monthly, loc. cit. 
45 Fuller and Steuart, op. cit., p. 97; also O.R., IV, 1, pp. 468-534. 
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midnight, and several other companies reached the town early in the 
morning.** Militia poured into Harpers Ferry for a week, all supposing 
themselves to be equipped for the attack on Washington, as planned. 
Instead they found themselves underarmed and with no place to go. 

Lieutenant Jones and his men had a hard night, and were dead tired. 
They were in the middle of Maryland, which they felt to be definitely 
hostile territory, and had to march thirty miles to the railroad at Hagers- 
town to take the morning train. Going overland in the dark was no 
picnic, and the men tramped at a pace near to a trot through brush, 
weeds, and swamps. They reached Hagerstown about seven o'clock in 
the morning on Friday, the 19th, totally exhausted. They had missed the 
train by about half an hour. The men had no food and could get none, 
since the citizens of Hagerstown were not particularly hospitable. Jones 
did not dare let the men rest, with the populace in such an ugly mood, 
and the next train was a long time away. In desperation he found several 
fine horse-drawn omnibuses, and a few of the men persuaded the drivers 
to take them to Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

They were finally in friendly territory. The people of Chambersburg 
took the men into their homes and fed them while Jones got a little rest. 
About noon they set off by train to Carlisle and were astonished by the 
reception they received on their arrival. People lined both sides of the 
railroad, cheering, yelling, and trying to pass food to the troops as they 
rode by.*” 

The garrison arrived at Carlisle Barracks about 2:30 in the afternoon, 
and slept until the next day. As they slept, the telegraph was clattering 
and the presses roaring. Jones and his men were heroes. They had (so 
the press said) defeated the Washington plot without assistance, and 
caused 10,000 Confederates to “gnash their teeth in disappointment” 
while “the Northern hosts moved in a steady phalanx” to defend Wash- 
ington against the attack which never came. 


War Department 
Washington, April 22, 1861 
Lieut. Roger Jones, Commanding at Harper’s Ferry 
My Dear Sir: I am directed by the President of the United States to communi- 
cate to you, and through you to the officers and men under your command at 
Harper’s Ferry Armory, the approbation of the Government of your and their 
judicious conduct there, and to tender to you and them the thanks of the Gov- 
ernment for the same. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, Simon Cameron, 
Secretary of War® 


46 Strother in Harper’s Weekly, loc. cit., and Harper's Monthly, loc. cit. 
47 New York Times, April 21, 1861. 

48 New York Times editorial, “The First Victory,” April 24, 1861. 

49 O.R., I, 2, pp. 3-4. 





After this, Lieutenant Jones was assigned as assistant to the quarter- 
master general in Washington, and was immediately promoted to cap- 
tain. He never became a war hero, and Harpers Ferry was his one 
moment of glory. He was again promoted within seven months. Being a 
regular army man, he weathered the demobilization in 1865, and rose to 
brigadier general six months before his death in January, 1889.” 

The four prisoners taken on the road before the attack were brought 
to Harpers Ferry by the Virginians. They were not closely watched, 
however, since their captors were busy getting all the armory machinery 
ready for shipment.*! On Saturday afternoon, the 20th, three of the men 
escaped, completely without notice. They were exceedingly careful, and 
managed to get away from Harpers Ferry that evening. Two crossed the 
railroad bridge, eluding the sentries in the darkness, while the other 
chose to swim the river. The three stuck together, and reached Carlisle 
on Sunday evening. They reported the condition of the armory to be not 
as bad as everyone had thought. The destruction of the arsenal, how- 
ever, was confirmed.** The fourth man escaped sometime during the 
weekend.® 

The next four years of war destroyed Harpers Ferry. In July of 1861, 
the Confederate evacuation was accompanied by the burning of the 
long railroad bridge and many of the remaining armory buildings. Con- 
stantly shifting battle lines reduced the empty armory buildings, includ- 
ing Hall’s rifle factory, to rubble. The machinery had all gone south, but 
was recaptured in 1865. The only building that remained at the war's 
end, and still remains, was the armory firehouse, where John Brown 
had made his fanatic but futile stand in 1859. The rest of the once 
imposing armory had been pounded to pieces by artillery, or burned. 

After the war much of the land was sold, and previously many of the 
citizens of Harpers Ferry, including the armory workmen, had left. 
The town never recovered; its heart and soul died on the night of April 
18, 1861, when Lieutenant Roger Jones destroyed the armory and led his 
troops across the river into Maryland. Traces of the old buildings still 
remain, but the days of a busy and producing armory were over. It was 
never rebuilt. 


5° Cullum, op. cit., 

51 New York Times, geil 27, 1861. 

52 Ibid., April 22, 1861. 

53 Battles and Leaders, p. 125, prints a later account by Jones. 
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Letters 
Of a Maine Soldier Boy 


NORMAN C. DELANEY 


Most soldiers of the Civil War wrote numerous letters home which 
revealed their feelings and opinions on daily or weekly happenings. 
Those letters which have been preserved help to give an intimate view 
of a portion of the war's activities. Even though many letters of both 
Northern and Southern soldiers have been preserved and published, 


each new set adds to our knowledge of the war and of its soldiers, since 
each collection reflects the individualism of the writer. 

Charles Chase, although only a private in the Union Army, was an 
intelligent youth who wrote lengthy and descriptive accounts of his 
experiences while separated from his family. He wrote good-naturedly 
about such occurrences as the worm-infested bread with which the 
soldiers were too often provided; his refinement was manifested by his 
disdain for incompetent officers, ignorant Negroes, and North Carolina 
womanhood. Charles's army career covered a two-year period (August, 
1862, to June, 1864) and took him up and down the Carolinas before his 
participation in the Virginia Campaign of 1864 and his death at Cold 
Harbor. 

Here, excerpts of Charles's letters are printed as they were written 
almost a century ago. The majority of his letters still in existence are 
those he wrote to a brother, Roscoe, and a sister, Abbie, who were only 
a few years older than Charles and hence closest to him. The collection 
of Chase letters includes three letters written by Charles Chase between 
1860 and 1864, one letter from Roscoe to Abbie (December, 1862), 
another from Abbie to Roscoe (August, 1862), and four from men 
associated with Charles during his lifetime, but written after his death. 
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The last-named include the official death notice, written by Lieutenant 
Walter Keith of Company D, 23d Regiment, and condolences to the 
Chase family by Charles's minister (Alonzo Miner), his former employer 
(Hezekiah Chase), and his best friend (Sylvanius Small). 

The Chase story had its origins many miles from the Virginia battle- 
field where it ended for Charles. He was born July 18, 1841, in the 
peaceful little community of Buckfield, Maine, son of Thomas and 
Esther (Daggett) Chase. 

Thomas Chase, Charles's father (born in Buckfield, June 6, 1808), was 
a sixth-generation descendant of Aquila Chase, an early Maine explorer 
and settler, and the son of Rev. Nathaniel Chase, an early Buckfield 
settler. 

The land pioneered by Nathaniel Chase became the family home- 
stead, where Charles Chase and his eight brothers and sisters were all 
born and raised. The early years spent on the farm left a great impression 
upon Charles, as is evident from the nostalgia he felt later while away 
from Buckfield. It was here that the corn huskings, apple bees, and hay 
rides interrupted the not unhappy routine of school and farm chores. 
Buckfield was (and is) an isolated community far from the tensions of 
North-South relations and the burning slavery issue of the 1850's. 

Of Charles's early years, what is now known can be gathered only 
from inferences in later letters. His father’s leadership in the newly 
formed Republican party undoubtedly had an effect on Charles's strong 
Unionist sentiments. In 1855 Thomas Chase became the first Republican 
representative in the legislature from Buckfield. (Thomas was also 
elected several times to the Board of Selectmen, officiating as chairman 
in 1861, as well as to other town offices.) 

In 1860 Charles was a clerk at a wholesale boot, shoe, and leather 
concern in Boston—Chase, McKinney and Moors (20-22 Pearl Street — 
for he had decided that an ambitious young man should not remain on 
the farm. This was a big step for a boy still in his teens to have made. 
Others in the family, aside from the farmers, were engaging in the tree 
business, and Charles must have done a great deal of speculation as to 
the direction his future should take. For Charles, that direction was 
south—Boston, Massachusetts. 

His first letters home dated from the period when ominous storm 
clouds were gathering for civil war. But Charles and his contemporaries 


1 William B. Lapham and Mrs. Julia Chase Washburn, Records of the Descendants 
of Rev. Nathaniel Chase of Buckfield, Maine (Augusta: T. F. Murphy’s Job 
Printing Office, 1878), pp. 1, 2. 

2 Hezekiah S. Chase of the company was a third cousin to Thomas Chase. There 
is no evidence that the relationship helped Charles secure his position. Although 
both Thomas and Hezekiah were descendants of Moses Chase, Hezekiah’s branch 
had been located in Newbury, Mass., for many years. Charles’s relations with his 
employer, it appears from his letters, were properly formal. 
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were concerned principally with their own activities instead of national 
issues. When war finally came, however, patriotic fervor for the Union 
filled young Charles. It was in desperation that he remained behind 
while others went to war, and his letters speak again and again of his 
desire to enlist. When his twenty-first birthday came, his mother's 
opposition could no longer prevent Charles from enlisting. The next 
two years of his life, all that was to be left to him, saw the young clerk 
emerge into an efficient fighting man of the Federal Army. 

In all likelihood, Charles Chase, with those others who fell at Cold 
Harbor, was buried at the Cold Harbor National Cemetery at Rich- 
mond, where the United States government has erected a white marble 
sarcophagus over the bodies of the unknown dead from the battlefields 
of Mechanicsville, Savage Station, Gaines’ Mill, and Cold Harbor. The 
only memorial to the memory of Charles Chase is a small monument in 
the family cemetery at Buckfield, Maine. 

Charles's letters, written while he was in Boston and in the army, were 
preserved for many decades. His letters to his mother were last known 
to be in the possession of Mrs. Homer Chase of Auburn, Maine, and have 
been presumed lost since the recent (1954) death of Mrs. Chase. How- 
ever, the bulk of the Chase letters, those written to Abbie and Roscoe, 
eventually found their way to Boston and have been preserved. For 
many years Charles's Civil War mending-kit, commonly referred to as a 


“housewife,” was on exhibit at the Androscoggin Historical Society in 
Auburn, Maine, having been loaned to the society by Mrs. Homer 
Chase. Unfortunately, the kit was recalled before the death of Mrs. 
Chase, and its whereabouts is now unknown. 

On August 4, 1862, Charles Chase enlisted for three years in the 23d 
Regiment, Massachusetts Infantry. The circumstances of this event are 
all revealed in Charles's letter to Roscoe of the preceding day: 


I hope soon to be off for the war, if the surgeon passes me I go and 
of course he will. I go in the Mass. 23d, Col. Kurtz, an able officer and a 
fine man. This is one of the best Regts. that has left the state. I am 
aquainted with a number in it and they are all fine fellows. The regt, is 
now stationed at Newbern, N.C. guarding the city. Tis a healthy place 
and I think I shall be able to stand it, shall try at least. . . . yester-day 
was measured for a coat and to-morrow shall be for my pants and boots. 
It will cost me something more to do this way but I rather do it than to 
wear, or rather try to wear the govt. uniforms. This city pays $100 
bounty and after the 15th they talk of drafting. I have about closed up 
my business here, have told my friends that I was going and go I will. 
Mother must not stand in the way this time, it’s too late for that. I wrote 
home Thursday that I was going and today I received their reply, you 
know about what it was, even father joined with them. I felt a great 
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deal like swearing at what he said. Mother and AbLie I expected it from 
but I thought he would at least keep still. They talk about warm 
weather and this and that, it would be just the same if I was going to 
Canada. Had the Northern women one half the spunk the Southern 
women have the war would be nearly ended now. The Southern mother 
says “Go” while the Northern mother grows nearly cracy at the bare 
thought of her son going to war. But it will make no difference with [me] 
I know I am needed and I am going. When you write home just reason 
with them a little and scold too for all of me. Is it any harder for them 
than for others? Who should they have go? Father speaks of being sur- 
prised that I should desire to go when the Govt. is getting all the men it 
wants. he knows that not one half have yet volunteered, in this city not 
more than one fourth have come forward.’ 


o 2 o 


Charles was soon on his way, after setting aside a few days for settling 
his affairs and making a two-day visit to his family in Buckfield (the last 
time the family ever saw him alive). “I am off,” he wrote. “I go to camp 
this morning and to Newbern, N.C. Monday. Am in Co. D. 23 Mass. 
Regt. now stationed at that place. I have much more than I can do so 
must cut this letter short.”* 

The same day, Abbie Chase wrote to Roscoe in California, giving the 
family’s reaction to Charles's enlistment. Her patriotic sentiment seems 
to belie what Charles earlier wrote about Northern women. Abbie’s 
letter also contains an account of a certain “unpatriotic” Laura W., who 
made a statement against the nation’s young men going off to war, 
while Charles was at home. 


They [the Hines girls] told him [Charles] they were glad he was going 
and bade him God Speed. Laura W. came in while we were there & she 
exclaimed against it. She said she didn’t think it was any body's duty to 
go. She didn’t think the country worth such lives. Bright speech wasn’t 
it? I felt bad for her that she had such principles instilled into her mind. 
How shocked Nancie looked and I said something. I told Nancie & Kate 
what you said and they seemed very much pleased. I think a great of 
them... .5 

o 3 o 

The men had the usual “miserable” sea voyage to Newbern. Abbie’s 
first letter to the new recruit, wondering “where are you tonight?” 
brought the reply: “Probably at that hour I lay in the front part of that 
old boat, first on one side and then on the other as the boat pitched back 


3 To Roscoe, August 3, 1862. 
* To Roscoe, August 9, 1862. 
5 To Roscoe, August 9, 1862. 
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and forth, the spray all the time beating over me, that night would have 
‘sold out’ for two cts.” 

Charles spent the rest of 1862 at Newbern and at Camp Pendleton 
nearby. Concerning camp life, friendships, and the general routine of 
duty during this period, he made the following remarks: 


The weather continues cool, most of the young men tnat came with 
me are well, one of them is slightly ill with the chills. I carry toast . . . 
[and] butter to him three times a day. Aunt Chloe makes him tea quite 
often. I hope he will be out in a few days. . . . 

My appetite is quite good but not so good as I wish it was, our work 
is not hard enough, work hours enough, get about five out of forty-eight 
to ourselves, but tis a lazy kind of work don’t give us a wood chopping 
appetite. I should like to go out on a scout, scouring the country after 
signs of the enemy and now and then picking up a good fat turkey or a 
young pig just old enough to roast, occasionally come across a cow and 
fill your canteen with good sweet milk. At night when we return we can 
eat let it be hard bread or soft bread. But I have no fears but what we 
shall have scouting enough before the war is over with. We are having 
an easy time just now but any day may be called away, a soldier knows 
not one night where he will be the next. Don’t think from what I write 
that we are expecting to be sent away from here, probably ours will be 
the last Regt. that will leave, new troops may be sent here to take our 
places but we have heard of nothing of the kind. . . . 

My bunk-mate is a little unwell just now having had a slight touch of 
the chills, he will be on duty in a day or two I hope. His name may not 
please you and his face might not at first but he is as good a young man 
as ever lived. Patch is his name, not Sam but John. When I was sick he 
came to see me often bringing an orange when he could get them. 

During the day I have been at work on the fortifications, every day a 
part of 25 men is detailed for that purpose and today it came my turn! 
It is not very hard work, have two men to one shovel. Many Negroes are 
at work on the forts all about the place making the works stronger and 
stronger every day. We now have things so that a few troops could hold 
the place against any force that can be brought against it. . . . We of this 
department are having the same easy time, doing plenty of some kinds 
of work but little of the real. Gen. Foster is at Ft. Monroe the most of the 
time. Gen. Peck commands the districts of N.C. I think he never has seen 
much fighting. I keep everything in readiness to go on an expedition any 
day still I do not think we shall go far ’till re-enforced. Our force is quite 
small. After the fall of Charleston I would not be surprised if we moved 
against Wilmington. . . .° 


6 To Abbie, September 2, 12, and 25, 1862. 
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Confusion of all sorts was found in Charles's daily routine at Newbern: 


Once I could not write in this confusion, playing the banjo, dancing 
and talking and laughing. I do not care for the noise but wish they would 
not kick the table quite so often. One of the boys sings Negro songs and 
many laughable ones too, a darkey has just been in to see us and gave us 
a specimen of his dancing. 

To-day I have been at work on my musket, it shines to-night. I have 
one of the handsomest guns in the Co. a good stock and the barrel is as 
bright as a dollar. After cleaning the gun I made a shelf and placed it 
over my bunk and after that went out on a Co. drill for two hours, that’s 
the kind of drill that we don’t like, on a battalion drill we have quite an 
easy time, the Maj. is a tip-top fellow and gives the command “rest” 
often but our Capt. is a tough cuss when it comes to drilling, yesterday 
he put us through for three hours, made the boys swear some. He is a 
good officer and has the best drilled Co. in the Regt. but he is rather, too 
strict, makes it a little unpleasant at times. 

We are still guarding this city and though it takes us most of our time 
it is not hard work, we get to ourselves from four to six hours out of 
forty eight. Were we in camp we should get much more spare time and 
but little guard duty but instead of good nice houses we should have 
tents, 16 inches to a man. In our room is an open fire-place cool rainy 
nights we have a fire, seems like home. Should we remain here this 
winter we shall enjoy life. But now it looks as though we should not 
remain here many months longer, new Regts. are on their way here and 
the appearances are that something is to be done. Still we may be one of 
the Regts. that are to remain, we know every nook and corner of the city 
and how to deal with the people, if any of the old Regts remain I think it 
will be ours. If we are ordered forward we shall go readily and do our 
best. I havn’t much courage but I think my pride would keep me in the 
rank till a few rounds had been fired. Some predict that we shall go to 


Wilmington, N.C., others to Virginia while some are going to Charleston, 
S6..:* 


A few weeks later, the regiment was stationed at Camp Pendleton, 


and the men had a chance to enjoy the camp life which came with this 
change. 


I think I shall like [here] much better than I expected. In the city I had 
to go on guard nearly every other day, now I go on about once a week. 
We shall have to drill more here than we did in the city but I shall have 
a chance to sleep nights. 


7 To Roscoe, October 21, 1862. 
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Here I am in my roomy room, tis six and a half feet long, two and a 
half wide, at one end and one at the other, fifteen of us in a not very 
large tent. It is close work but we enjoy ourselves for all of that, there is 
something about camp life that nearly every one likes. We have a pleas- 
ant camping ground near by the woods. The camp is laid out in streets, 
Co. D’s is 2d St. We have it laid out in style, far ahead of al! others. Every 
morning it is swept clean and every thing put in trim. . . .* 


The next day, Thanksgiving, was a free one for the men of the regi- 
ment, and they all made the most of it, playing ball or obtaining passes 
in to Newbern. Charles used part of the day to write his brother about 
the “politics” involved in his regiment's transfer from Newbern: 


You will see by the date of this that “what I once was I now am not” 
in other words the 23d has been routed. For a long time every Regt. in 
the department has been trying to get our place and at last the 17th 
Mass. has succeeded. Their Col. has lately been given a brigade and it 
was through him that the change was brought about, we are in the same 
brigade. At first we were not at all pleased with the change but now that 
we have got settled a little we are better contented, think we shall enjoy 
ourselves full as well as we did in the city. Our camping ground is a 
pleasant one, on a large plain just at the edge of the woods. It is rather 
close work in these tents but that we shall soon get used to. 

In the tent they are having an Irish wake, each one trying to make the 
most noise and shake the floor the worst. I have got so used to it that 
I don’t mind it much. Several of the boys have been to the city to-day and 
they report that the people are not at all pleased with the change of 
Regts., the 23d were all gentlemen while the 17th are a pack of Irishmen 
and the scaly ones at that. I don’t believe they will remain there long. 
The only way they ever distinguished themselves was by deserting the 
2d Maryland when they were in great danger, had not the cavalry come 
to the rescue the 2d would have been captured. Mass. never sent out a 
dirtier, meaner Regt. than the 17th. 


During these early months Charles had no close “buddy” among his 
army friends. “There are many men in my Co. whose friendship I value 
but I have no intimate friend and again I have five or six but no particu- 
lar one.” 


8 To Abbie, November 26, 1862. 
8 To Roscoe, November 27, 1862. 
10 To Abbie, December 29, 1862. 
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Like soldiers of any age Charles was concerned with food a good deal 
of the time. The soldiers of the Civil War had good reason to complain 
about the poor meals they were served, and the men of the 23d were no 
exception. But some meals (however few they might be) were satis- 
factory, as Charles reveals: 


This noon I had a better dinner than common, cold roast beef, two 
boiled eggs and soft bread. If we could only have potatoes we should 
get along nicely, they are very high and quite poor. And a bowl of bread 
and milk would not taste bad. If you ever should be where you could not 
get such things you would know how to value them. And if I could get 
fried meat even salt pork, it would taste good, nearly everything is 
boiled, now and then have roast beef. . . . 

I have just finished my supper—cream toast, dough-nuts and tea! . . . 
Our cargo of provisions has arrived from N.Y. so we are not living on salt 
beef and live bread, for dinner to-day had a fish hash. I draw soft bread 
one day and buy it the next. Shall not be obliged to eat the wormy bread 
as long as we remain here. The crackers toasted are quite good but taken 
alive they do not go so well! Would you like one for your supper! 


2 o oc 


Poor food prevailed, however, and Charles held the government to be 
the guilty party. 


If it was not for rascality we should live much better than we do, 
government allows more good food than a man can eat but there is 
cheating from the man that bids off the contract down to the cook room, 
such salt meat as we get a part of the time is enough to make any one 
rave, we do not eat it, it requires a knife as sharp as a razor to cut it, it is 
as blue as it well could be. But we don’t have to live on this all of the 
time, get fresh beef quite often and baked beans every Sunday, don’t 
they taste good! The last time we had any I begged a piece of corn cake 
to eat with them, it was quite good but was made of Southern corn and 
of course did not taste like that at home... . 

We are now having a good living, when we first came here it was a 
little tough, tough blue meat and mouldy hard bread quite often. Now 
we get very good salt beef and fresh quite beans which do go good! 
Sweet potatoes are plenty at 80 cts. pr. bush, these we get and cook our- 
selves, fried beef, sweet potatoes and soft bread isn’t bad for a soldier! 
Next week we may get the blue meat and hard bread. . . . Abbie writes 
giving a glowing description of the falls harvest, compares the hot biscuit 
and pear preserves and the hard bread and bitter coffee. . . . 


o ° e 
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In addition to poor food, Charles's officers provided another favorite 
topic about which to write home. His main complaint about them was 
their over-fondness for alcoholic refreshment. 


Whiskey is one of the greatest scourges of the army, a strict guard is 
kept over it here but the soldiers will get it now and then. And I am sorry 
to say that we have officers who indulge too freely for the good of the 
government. Neither of my officers ever drink enough to show it but 
there are Capts. and Lieuts. who get fairly drunk. Of course they are not 
punished but the poor private is thrust into a cell and fed on bread and 
water. 

Our army would be twice as effective if it could be rid of its ay in- 
competent officers. . 

The colonel of the 23d Regiment, John Kurtz, resigned his commission 
in November, 1862, amidst the typical petty “politics” found amongst 
officers vying for promotions. 


We are feeling somewhat sad to-day through fears that we are to lose 
our Col., he has sent in his resignation and I fear that it will be accepted. 
Other Cols. have been given brigades which did not please him and it 
was not right. When we were away on the expedition Col. Kurtz was 
left in command of the place and the night that we returned he, not 
knowing that Acting Brig. Gen. Amory, gave orders about the disposal 
of the forces and these orders Gen. Amory made light of. He (Amory) 
is one of the “regulars” so I suppose it is all right. . . . 

Gen. Foster acknowledged that he was in the wrong and asked Col. 
Kurtz to withdraw his resignation but he would not do it. We are now 
left under the command of our Maj. which does not please us at all. He 
is a good military man but cannot go into battle without his whiskey. 
I once saw him so drunk that he could hardly sit on his horse. We shall 
catch it now, should we ever get into battle and he is not too drunk we 
may get our names up as he is a real fighter. . . . 

You speak of my officers and ask if I do not like them. On the battle- 
field I want no better Capt. than mine, he is cool and brave, but in camp 
he is too strict, has not the good-will of many of his men. I never have 
had any trouble with him, would not exchange him for but one other in 
the Regt. Still he does not use his men just as he should, does not try to 
make things pleasant about camp, has but little to say to his men when 
off duty. Our Maj. would be a fine fellow were it not for whiskey, he is 
the Regt. and when he gets drunk it hurts us all. A part of the other Cos. 
have good officers and a part poor. I think they are as good as they will 
average, all but one behaved well in the late battles. But we miss our 
good Col. “John” was a good boy, John Kurtz I mean. . . . To sum it all 
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up I like the Regt. its officers are as good as they will average and the 
men are not afraid of bullets, that they proved at White Hall... . 

Our Mgj. says we have a tip-top chaplain, while at home last summer 
some one remarked to the Maj. “you have a fine Chaplain.” yes replied 
he, “a fine chaplain, never gives us any trouble, we see him but once in 
two months and then it is on pay-day.” And it is about so, he is a good 
man but not fit for an army chaplain. . . . 

But I tell you there is much done that is terrible provoking to the 
soldier, many officers use their men as though they were dogs and very 
poor ones too. Particularly is this the case when a Regt. is in camp, when 
on the march and approaching the battle field they behave with a little 
more decency. The man despised most by our Regt. was not to be found 
at the battle of Kinston, a Lieut. who delights in provoking his men was 
found behind a large tree, a few officers were the only ones that showed 
the white feather in our Regt. at that battle. I think every private stood 
square up to the work, have not heard of one that ran. Our Maj. had 
been drinking quite freely that morning but behaved well, at Kinston 
he was cool and brave. . . . The Lieut. Col. has returned and now com- 
mands the Regt. we like him quite well.” 


= 2 o 


About the same time Charles gave his brother a description of the 
North Carolina countryside and his opinion of the Negroes encountered 
in the South. Both impressions are definitely unfavorable: 


I had a chance to see something of N.C. and a more God-forsaken 
country I never passed through, ’tis a level plain without a rock or stone. 
The houses are small and out of repair, plenty of weeds in the garden 
and about twenty pigs running at large. Occasionaly we passed a good 
plantation with good buildings. The only human beings we saw were 
Negroes and a few poor whites. All fled at our approach. I saw no grain, 
a fair quantity of corn and plenty of sweet potatoes, a small million of 
pigs but no cattle, plenty of honey. Whenever we halted for any length 
of time we had plenty of pig and potato and quite often honey. . . . 

I have been looking around for husbands for a number of young 
ladies in our town, have found one for [Hattie], a fine looking darkey, 
his hair curls splendidly, teeth shine like polished ivory, lips are slightly 
thick but none to hurt, is about 24 yrs. old. I think he will suite her. . . . 

I hardly know what to [think] of the Negro, they are ignorant and lazy, 
it will take many years to make white people of them. Ere this you 
probably have read Pres. Lincoln’s proclamation declaring all slaves 
free after Jan. lst 1863, the people I think say “amen.” What would they 


11 To Abbie, September 25, October 9, November 26, 1862; to Roscoe, November 
27, 1862; to Abbie, December 29, 1862; to Thomas Chase, January 20, 1863. 
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have said had he issued it one year ago? I think it is fast being proven 
that slavery is wrong, a curse to all that have any thing to do with it. But 
we cannot have the Negro in this country unless we give him one or 
two states and let them go it, they and the whites never can get along 
together. I can’t bare them.” 


°o o o 


Sickness was an ever-present evil amongst the men of the 28d. 
Although at first Charles resisted illness, he eventually became a victim 
of “the fever” and in January of 1863 was briefly confined to Stanley 
Hospital in Newbern. The progress of Charles's health before this time 
can be traced in his letters, as excerpted here: 


I continue as well as ever, have had nothing more than a days ill turn. 
I hope Mother will not make herself miserable thinking of me as sick and 
suffering. Should I be so unfortunate as to be sick I should have good 
care taken of me, we have a good hospital here. But I shall not be sick, 
the hot season has passed and now we are having fine Sept. weather. . . . 


The weather continues fine and cool, the health of the Regt. has im- 
proved a little. In this Co. there are eighteen privates present for duty, 
many are sick in their quarters and several in the hospitals. I hear of but 
few deaths however. The Smallpox is raging among the colored people 
somewhat but I have heard of now [no?] cases among our soldiers. . . . 


All I have to add is that I am well. I spoke of my appetite being quite 
poor in one of my letters. I am glad to write that it is better, for more 
than a week I could find nothing that tasted good but a bottle of wine 
bitter cured me, after taking them my appetite came to me with a 
vengance, could eat any thing and every thing for a few days and now 
have a good appetite. 


Your letter found me well and in the best of spirits. It took me about 
six weeks to get fairly acclimated. I was not sick all this time but was not 
very rugged, Lost some flesh but for the past two weeks I have been 
gaining very fast, have a good appetite and do not feel tired after coming 
off guard. .. . 


As far as health is concerned I never was in better marching order. 
I have learned how to take care of my feet and think I shall take this 
march quite easy. ... 
e o e 
In August, 1862, Abbie’s comments to Roscoe on the progress of the 
war emphasized the draft situation. She also stated, “Our Cavalry were 


12 To Roscoe, November 27, 1862; to Abbie, October 7, 1862; to Roscoe, October 
21, 1862. 
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not cut up as reported. I believe only one man killed.” And of Mc- 
Clellan, “I think McClellan must have erred at least I hope he is patriot 
but I do not think he is the man for the place.” 


You will probably learn before this that a draft of 300,000 thousand 
more men has been called for. Every patriot seems to hail this with 


gladness feeling that by such means alone is this terrible rebellion to be 
crushed. ... 


There is to be a draft next Friday and who will have to go no one 
knows but all dread the result. Jenas Shaw won't be able to go—he is 
very slim and seems to be running down all the time. I don’t know but 
he is going for it. i feel worried about it. . . . 


The quota of Buckfield for the first 300,00 is full. It was nineteen & 
I suppose the same number will be drafted. How anxious people must 
feel but I guess they won't skedaddle for Canada. 


The draft provided Charles with merriment on at least one occasion, 
when it affected a former Boston acquaintance. 


Do you remember that redheaded Walker that used to loaf about C. 
McK & Co’s store, McKinneys brother-in-law? He has been drafted and 
I tell you I laughed good when I heard of it. I hope he will not be able to 
get a substitute, he used to talk so loud and find so much fault with every 
body and everything that I am glad he drew a prize. . . .4 


° oO oO 


The latter part of 1862 saw the numerous battles and campaigns of 
Generals McClellan and Burnside in Virginia. These were the darkest 
days of the Civil War for the Union side. It is interesting to note that 
Charles's attitude toward McClellan changed from satisfaction to dis- 
approval during this period. 


The report to-night is that Yorktown is evacuated and the Rebel army 
is retreating towards Richmond. I hope it will proove true. You will learn 
the particulars by the papers before this reaches you as I shall not mail it 
till morning. If McClallan routs them every time without firing a gun 
I think we ought to be satisfied. I prefer him to Gen. Fremont, am 
afraid he has killed himself. . . . 


The news from the North is discouraging enough and still we ought 
not to be discouraged, rather work with all our might, send forward the 


13 Abbie to Roscoe, August 9, 1862. 
14 Charles to Roscoe, October 21, 1862. 
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men both old and young, show ourselves one half as much in ernest as 
the South are and we shall come out all right. 


We are all feeling a little down-hearted tonight over the news of Rose- 
cran’s defeat. We have not the particulars but I learn that he met with 
a reverse near Atlanta, Ga. I have no fears but what he will come out all 
right in the end but his defeat will revive the drooping spirits of the 
Rebels both at the North and South. 


I see by the N.Y. Herald that the Copperheads have been handsomely 
defeated in Me., this is good news indeed for nothing more than I ex- 
pected. I see and hear more of that despisable party every [day]. Their 
race will be a short one I trust. They have no friends in the Army, soldiers 
find much fault with the doings of many of our offiscials but never 
say a word in favor of peace ’till the Rebels are subdued. . . . 


Frank has gone to Mass. and the war news is better, all for a ct. I wish 
the war news that is afloat here today could prove true but it is too good, 
the report is that the Rebels are asking for peace on any terms, strike 
out the “any” and I can believe it but the terms would be such that our 
government would not accept them. No one would be more pleased at 


the prospect of peace than the soldiers in the field but we do not want 
it unless we can have it honorably. .. . 


We have rec'd the cheering news that the Rebels have been defeated 
in a battle near Corinth. Old Abe seems disposed to do his duty and if 
Little Mac will push things as he should I think we can sweep rebellion 
from the land in the course of a year. 

The numerous camp rumors are afloat the same as ever, yesterday we 
had taken Richmond, to-day new troops are coming here to take our 
places and a thousand other wild stories. . . . 


Ere this I trust you have heard better news from the seat of war, ‘twas 
blue times for us all for a few days. .. . 


The war moves along very slow. I begin to think that it never will end. 
Burnside has taken McClellans place, how he will succeed time alone 
can tell, he certainly cannot accomplish less than McC has. I stood up 
for Little Mc. as long as I could but I think he had the command of the 
army full long enough for the countrie’s good. I have made up my mind 
that I shall have to spend my two years in the army unless I die before 
the end of that time. If it only come out right in the end I shall not care 
but now all looks dark, things cannot continue in this way much longer, 
foreign powers will interfere unless we accomplish something soon. And 
another reason why the work should be done at once is that nine months 
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will soon pass away, many of the new Regts. have now been sworn in 
more than two months. . . .5 


* oO 2 


After Burnside’s disastrous defeat at Fredericksburg in December, 
1862, Roscoe, with the rest of the North, was deep in discouragement: 


I wrote to Charley the first of the week & sent it to Washington. Oh! 
that I would know how & where he is at this time. I expect he is with 
Banks & if he was to leave Newberne I would as soon have him with 
Banks as any Gen. in the field. I don’t know how we are coming out of 
this; but I must say my courage is not so good as it was last Spring, still 
I hope for the best & trust all will end well, but Burnside’s retrograde 
movement is what gets me. . . .' 


oO °° oc 


Also discouraged, Charles was in dark spirits on the eve of a New 
Year: 


And 1863 will soon be here! would that it could be a happy new year 
to the people of the once United States. Darker and darker grows the 
day! defeat after defeat! Are we to go down? must this once great nation 
sink into nothingness? I hope not but these are trying times for us all. 
And who is at fault? Are not our soldiers as brave as those of the South? 
I know they are. I have seen Massachusetts face to face with South 
Caoolina and S.C. ran, but not till round after round had been poured 
into their ranks. Have we no generals? I think we have some good ones 
but too many cooks spoil the broth. I know of [no] better way to express 
it. Did Gen. Burnside fight the late battle or was it Washington? A ship 
captain steers his vessel according to the weather and the place he is in, 
he cannot go by any stated rule. It is the same with the Commander of 
an army, the farther our armies are from Washington the better success 
they have. The Lord only knows where it will end. 

I like [word omitted] as well as ever but with the present state of 
things in Virginia I cannot say that I am contented. I wish to feel that 
we are accomplishing something, our recent expedition was very suc- 
cessful but we cannot end the war, the work must be done in Va. . . .27 


o o o 
Before 1862 ended, Charles had experienced more than the routine 


garrison duty at Newbern and Camp Pendleton. He was in an expedition 
into North Carolina in November, and on December 10 was a member of 


15 Undated letter, probably 1862; to Abbie, September 12, September 25, October 
5, October 7, 1862; to Roscoe, October 21, November 27, 1862. 

16 Roscoe to Abbie, December 27, 1862. 

17 To Abbie, December 29, 1862. 
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the Goldsboro Expedition. Charles “saw the elephant” at that time, the 
23d Regiment being slightly engaged at Kinston, December 14, and 
heavily engaged at Whitehall, on the 16th. At the latter engagement the 
regiment lost sixteen in killed and mortally wounded. Although the 23d 
continued on to Goldsboro, it was not in the action at that place. 

The first expedition into North Carolina was described in separate 
letters to Roscoe and Abbie. This expedition, Charles wrote, “consisted 
of between 5 & 6 thousand infantry & cavalry and 25 or 30 pieces of 
artillery,” which left Newbern at 3:00 a.m., October 30. The account 
given to Roscoe is here presented: 


Since writing to you I have been on a long march, have seen some- 
thing of a soldiers life. An expedition left Newbern Oct. 30th and in it 
was five Cos. of the 23d D was one of them. We marched about 175 
miles. I stood it like a brick. The boys said I could not stand it more than 
two days but I marched every rod of the way and carried all my equip- 
age, about 40 Ibs. You can judge something about how hard the march 
was when I tell you that out of 60 men which we started with we had not 
over thirty fit for duty at the end of the march. Some were boot sore and 
others all tired out. Every day after the 3d they dropped out but on I 
marched. I sored my feet the 3d day, blistered both heels and chaffed 
the tops of my toes. But that was nothing for a soldier. One day I came 
very near giving it up, marched from sun-rise till after to midnight and 
the last part of the way in a rain-storm. A great many gave out that day. 
That night we encamped within 5 miles of the enemy expecting to give 
them battle next morning. But I will commence at the beginning and tell 
you where we went and what for. Gen. Foster had good reasons for 
supposing that the Rebels were building two iron clad boats on the 
Roanoke river just above Hamilton, a strong battery at this place pre- 
vented our gun boats ascending the river farther, to destroy this battery 
was a part of our business. Arriving at Hamilton after a few skirmishes, 
we found the battery deserted. Knowing that they had a force at Tabor 
some 20 miles from Hamilton our Gen. pushed on for that place. It was 
within five miles of this place where we halted that rainy night. During 
that night the enemy were strongly reenforced, we heard the whistle of 
the engine and next morning our scouts reported that they had been 
strongly reenforced and numbered 3 to our 1. We were in an unpleasant 
situation, if the Rebels sallied out we should stand a hard chance of 
escaping with whole skins, we now had no idea of attacking them, to 
save our long baggage train was enough for us, we didn’t care so much 
about their numbers but our men were all tired out. After a hard march 
we reached Plymouth and with every waggon. At this place, which our 
forces hold, we took transports for home, or Newbern, we thout it was as 
good as getting home when we touched wharf. We were gone just two 
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weeks. The day before we got back some two or three thousand Rebels 
came down on Newbern thinking they could catch us asleep but they 
soon found out their mistake and retired after driving in our pickets. . . . 

We cut a rough road, pillaged Williamston and partly burned Hamil- 
ton. The 23d had no hand in either. Had our Gen. ordered a certain part 
of a town destroyed I should have said good! but to allow lawless 
soldiers to pillage and burn it at will I do not believe in. Several new 
Regts. have lately arrived here and others are to come, evidently some- 
thing is to be done by and by. I am ready and think I can stand fire. On 
that march two or three times we expected to go into battle any 
moment and it did not trouble me any, think I took it as cooly as I should 
have {had] I been going on a dress parade, the nearest that I got to fly- 
ing bullets was about 40 rods, our advance skirmishers were attacked, 
the 23d being the support were ordered forward on the double-quick 
but a charge of grape sent the enemy flying so we did not get a chance 
to pepper them. One night we all (the 23d) slept with a heavy cannon- 
ade going on not two miles ahead. I slept just as well as I should at 
home.® 

The family worried more than ever about their Charlie and before the 
Goldsboro Expedition he attempted to alleviate their fears: 


I was very glad to receive a letter from you last Saturday but sorry 
that you were making yourself unhappy on my account. Of course at all 
times you will feel somewhat anxious as to my welfare but it will do no 
good to worry, you must make up your mind to take it all calmly, there 
may be times when you will not hear from me for weeks, this you must 
expect. I have been through with one hard march, another time I shall 
go much better compared than I did then and think I shall be able to 
stand it as long as any of them. In battle we all stand the same chance, 
some fall but many more escape. I hope you will make up your minds to 
this effect, at first it will seem hard but soon you will learn to take it 
calmly. 

I suppose that we are now under marching orders and 24 hours from 
this time may be on the road. Which way we go no one but our Gens. 
know, To-day it is reported that quite a force is in the River, it has 
just arrived from Ft. Monroe and it will cooperate with this army. . . . 
You must continue to write just the same for we may not be gone many 
days, we take but ten days rations with us. Should I have a chance to 
mail you a line while away I shall do so but probably I shall not. . . . 


o oO = 


Charles's next letter was directed to the entire family, informing them 


18 To Abbie, November 14, 1862; to Roscoe, November 27, 1862. 
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that he had returned safe and sound. His account of Kinston and White- 
hall does not compare with that of the earlier expedition in description 
since he was concerned only with setting his family at ease. 


Here I am again safe and well, somewhat tired and lame but unhurt. 
Before receiving this you will have learned of the recent battles in N.C. 
I was in two of them, the bullets flew thick and fast but I was spared. 
We fought three battles and had two smart skirmishes and drove the 
enemy every time. The battle of White Hall was one of the most severe 
ones ever fought in N.C., it was short but severe, the 23d lost ten or 
twelve killed and between sixty and seventy wounded. 

We reached Newbern yester-day and to-day are tired and dirty. I have 
time to write but a line just to let you know that I am safe. I found two 
letters from Abbie. You need not send me another box till you again hear 
from me. 

I send Homer, Willie & Tommy some N.C. money. I captured it near 
Goldsborough. Will write again in a few days. 








One of the questions that Thomas Chase asked his son after Whitehall 
was how Charles had felt under fire from the enemy. Charles answered: 





At first the bullets made an unpleasant sound as they flew by, but after 
a short time I did not mind them much. I had heard it said that one knew 
but little about what was going on after they were fairly engaged but it 
was not so with me. I knew and can now remember every thing that 
transpired while in battle. I was able to take it much cooler than I ex- 
pected. When I went in I made up my mind to stand up to the work, if I 
was only able to do this I cared for nothing. My comrades were all cool 
and of course that helped me greatly else. One poor fellow proposed to 
compromise when the bullets began to fly thick, his courage was good 
enough but he was greatly excited.” 


Charles did not go into battle again until 1864, but the months ahead 
were to be filled with equally interesting adventures in North and South 
Carolina before death overtook him at Cold Harbor, Virginia, on 
June 3, 1864. 


19 To Abbie, December 9, 1862; to “all at home,” December 22, 1862; to Thomas 
Chase, January 20, 1863. 
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The Provost Marshal 
Goes to War 


WILTON P. MOORE 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S CALL FOR TROOPS after the firing on Fort Sumter sent 
many state militia and volunteer regiments hastening to the defense of 
Washington. By midsummer, 1861, seventy-eight regiments of volun- 
teers were bivouacked in and around the capital city. Trouble was 
inevitable, since no effective brigade or division organization existed to 
keep order. Affrays involving volunteer soldiers reached such propor- 
tions that the military authorities detailed regular troops to patrol the 
city and arrest disorderly soldiers. 

Late in June the regiments received their first pay, and drunken 
pandemonium broke out in Washington. Members of the “Pet Lambs” 
raced up and down Pennsylvania Avenue, brandishing pistols and 
snatching hats from astonished pedestrians. Some volunteers broke up 
bars and restaurants. Others wrecked a bawdy house, carrying off orna- 
ments and decorations. Still others, refused admission to Julia Deane’s 
brothel, fired pistols at one of the girls.! Washington was a combination 
of New Year’s Eve, Mardi Gras, and Halloween. 

General Irvin McDowell's initial advance into Virginia in mid-July 
relieved the disciplinary problem in Washington and transferred it to 
the Union field commands. Henry J. Raymond, publisher of the New 
York Times, who accompanied the advance through Fairfax Court 
House toward Centreville and Manassas, vividly described what hap- 
pened when the soldiers occupied abandoned Confederate camps. He 
told how they proceeded to plunder them, and added: 


1 “Pet Lambs” was the nickname of the New York Fire Zouaves. For an excellent 
description of conditions in Washington at this time, see Margaret Leech, Reveille 
in Washington, 1860-1865 (New York: Harper & Bros., ©1941), pp. 85-86. 
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I am sorry to say that they did not limit their predatory exploits to these camps, 
which might, perhaps, be considered fair objects for plunder. The appetite 
once excited became ungovernable,—and from camps they proceeded to 
houses, and from plunder to wanton destruction. Five or six houses were set on 
fire, others were completely sacked—the furniture stolen, the windows 
smashed, and books and papers scattered to the winds. Presently in came 
soldiers bringing in chickens, turkeys, pigs, &c., swung on their bayonets, 
proud of their exploits, and exultant over the luxurious and unwonted feast in 
the immediate prospect. 


Discipline among the troops was certainly nothing to boast about. 
McDowell had issued orders against plunder, but the soldiers had taken 
the bit in their teeth. This was “secesh” country and “secesh” property, 
and they felt it was their right, not to say their duty, to destroy it. 

McDowell did not see things that way, however, and issued a strong 
order condemning the actions of the marauders. He lectured the men, 
pointing out that they had come “to protect the oppressed and free the 
country from the domination of a hated party.” He directed the troops to 
behave themselves “with as much forbearance and propriety as if they 
were at their own homes.” He told them that they were in Virginia “to 
fight the enemies of the country, not to judge and punish the unarmed 
and helpless, however guilty they may be.” He reinforced his lecture by 
directing the commander of each regiment to select a commissioned 
officer as regimental provost marshal, in command of ten enlisted men, 
who were to be a permanent police force. The provost marshal’s sole 
duty was the preservation and protection of citizens’ property along the 
line of march. Troops could not enter houses or arrest citizens without 
express permission from headquarters. 

Here was the first real extension of the provost marshal system involv- 
ing troops in the field and civilians. Prior to this there had been no 
agency for controlling the men and enforcing discipline except regi- 
mental officers, most of whom were as inexperienced and as irresponsi- 
ble as the enlisted volunteers. The creation of the regimental provost 
marshal was a step toward a more centralized control of the problem. 

Almost before the newly appointed regimental provost marshals could 
familiarize themselves with their new duties, the First Battle of Bull Run 
routed the Union forces. The confused retreat upon Washington dis- 
rupted the organization of the entire army. The morning after the battle, 
the van of the shattered army began to trickle into the city. Only 
occasionally did a regiment appear in any kind of order. Troops stag- 
gered along, completely exhausted, until they finally dropped in their 
tracks on the steps of houses, at the bases of lamp posts and in the 
flooded gutters. William Russell, the correspondent of the London 
Times, described the scene: 
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Whilst the rain fell, the tramp of feet went steadily on. As I lifted my eyes 
now and then from the paper, I saw the beaten footsore, spongy-looking 
soldiers, officers, and all the debris of the army filing through the mud and 
rain and forming in crowds in front of the spirit stores. Underneath my room 
is the magazine of Jost, negociant en vins, and he drives a roaring trade this 
morning, interrupted occasionally by loud disputes as to the score. 


The military authorities in Washington were quite at a loss about 
what to do. For three days they issued no orders concerning the troops. 
Soldiers ran riot over the city and all was confusion. The New York 
Times commented editorially on the situation, pointing out the mis- 
management of affairs on the part of Brigadier General Joseph K. Mans- 
field, then commander of the District of Washington, and proclaiming 
that “if General McClellan does not look to this Police of the Capital, he 
will find his army defeated before a battle.” 

This was the state of affairs when Major General George B. McClellan 
arrived in Washington to take command of the troops and build an army. 
Lieutenant General Winfield Scott had summoned him because of his 
victories in western Virginia, which were the only ones gained by Fed- 
eral forces up to this time. McClellan, a good organizer, realized that 
something had to be done at once to restore order in the city so that he 
could proceed with the task of training and equipping the army. Three 
days after he assumed command of the Division of the Potomac, he 
appointed Colonel Andrew Porter as temporary provost marshal of 
Washington. 

Porter was forty-one years old, and although not a West Point gradu- 
ate, had been an army officer since 1846. He served with distinction in 
the Mexican War and received his brevet as lieutenant colonel by its 
close. He became colonel of the Sixteenth Infantry of the regular army 
in May, 1861, led a brigade at Bull Run, and assumed command of David 
Hunter’s division after that officer was wounded. 

McClellan assigned all regular troops in the vicinity as Porter’s provost 
guard. This force consisted of approximately one thousand infantry, a 
battery of artillery, and a squadron of cavalry. Initially, Porter’s zone of 
responsibility included only the city proper, but in the first weeks of 
August, McClellan extended it to include Georgetown, the railroad 
station in Washington, and the bridges and ferries across the Potomac. 

Porter imposed a system of traffic control by requiring passes for both 
officers and men and stated that anyone found in Washington without 
a properly issued pass would be subject to arrest. He imposed a nine 
o'clock curfew on all soldiers in the city and instituted patrols, both 
mounted and foot, to enforce his directives. The foot patrols were 
particularly effective. They penetrated “the bar-rooms and restaurants 
and lug{[ged] out the officers in the hotels as well as the men in the 
streets.” Provost Marshal Porter’s efforts to reduce loitering and drunk- 
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enness in the city insofar as the military were concerned proved quite 
successful. The British journalist Russell, who had last seen the defeated 
army straggling into the city after Bull Run, expressed his amazement at 


. . . the change which had taken place in the streets. . . . No drunken rabble- 
ment of armed men, no begging soldiers; instead of these were patrols in the 
streets, guards at the corners, and a rigid system of passes. 


By August 4th, McClellan was able to write to his family, “I have 
Washington perfectly quiet now; you would not know that there was a 
regiment there. I have restored order very completely already.” 

The transition from chaos to order had its moments of violence. Some 
soldiers and officers chose to ignore the orders respecting passes, and 
were promptly arrested, despite their threats to do violence to patrol 
commanders. 

Porter's initial orders gave brigade commanders authority to issue 
passes for coming to Washington, and McClellan’s headquarters issued 
passes permitting civilians and others to cross the Potomac or visit the 
camps on the Virginia side of the river. Too many officials were issuing 
passes, and there was too much traffic between the city and the camps. 
On August 16th, McClellan issued a new order concerning passes. It 
revoked all previous orders on the subject, and defined and narrowed 
the sources from which passes could originate. Henceforth, all passes 
had to come from one of the following: The War Department, U.S. Army 
Headquarters, McClellan’s Headquarters, or from General Porter. Civil- 
ian movement in the area north of the Potomac would require no passes. 
The order went on to state: “Disloyal and suspected persons will be sub- 
ject to arrest and detention until discharged by competent authority; 
and contraband articles will be seized.” 

The order not only tightened traffic control regulations but applied 
more directly to civilians than had the previous order. The provision 
regarding suspected and disloyal persons, which had not appeared in 
the earlier directive, probably stemmed from McClellan’s previous in- 
structions to Porter, directing the latter to undertake “the surveillance 
of all persons in this city [Washington] who are disposed inimically to 
the Government.” The instructions also directed the provost marshal to 
“exercise a wise discretion in making arrests.” The focus of the military 
provost marshal was turning from purely police duties in connection 
with the military to duties of a more political nature in connection with 
civilians. There is not sufficient evidence to indicate how much time 
Porter and his subordinates devoted to this “surveillance,” but news- 
papers of the day record many instances of arrests of civilians by the 
provost guard.? 


2 New York Times, August 21-26, 1861, gives accounts of this type of arrest. Among 
the arrests described here is that of the mayor of Washington. 
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On the 17th, Porter issued orders further restricting travel between 
Washington and the camps. Many people sought passes to visit the 
camps on pleasure excursions. Porter now expressly forbade such visits 
and decreed that all applications for passes had to be endorsed “by some 
well-known, loyal, and responsible person.” In addition, the applicant 
had to show that he needed the pass for the transaction of some im- 
portant business. The order further limited passes for officers and 
soldiers to those on duty, who had to present their orders before a pass 
would be issued. The sutlers also had to show authority for their trips 
before the provost marshal would issue them passes.° 

Here again, the functions of the military provost marshal increased 
with respect to the civilian population. In order to travel, citizens now 
had to have urgent business on the other side of the Potomac and also 
had to have someone vouch for their loyalty. The provost marshal de- 
cided who was known well enough, who was loyal enough and respon- 
sible enough to be acceptable as an endorser on a pass application. One 
wonders who endorsed the applications of these “well-known, loyal and 
responsible” people when they themselves had to apply for passes. 

Other duties of a more routine military-police nature also occupied 
the provost marshal during these summer months of 1861. McClellan 
directed Porter to take away the colors of the 79th New York, which had 
been pretty badly cut up at Bull Run and was in a state of open mutiny. 
Porter took with him a battery of artillery, two companies of cavalry, 
and several infantry companies, marched the insurgent regiment from 
its camp, and took its colors away without incident. A few days later, 
Colonel Edward D. Baker’s “California” Regiment was also on the verge 
of mutiny, and McClellan ordered Porter to hold himself in readiness to 
put the revolt down. He told the provost marshal to use force, if neces- 
sary, and to fire on the troops if they refused to obey his orders. Mc- 
Clellan was determined to have discipline in the army he was creating 
and was prepared to use force to get it. The “California” affair, like that 
involving the 79th New York, passed without incident, and the army 
settled down to its training. 

By mid-August, the Army of the Potomac had replaced the Division 
of the Potomac, with McClellan as army commander. This made no 
difference in Porter's status. He remained as provost marshal of Wash- 
ington. Most of his duties continued to fall into the category of general 
military police work. Raids on the rum shops and arrests of officers and 
soldiers for fast riding and driving in the streets helped break the 
monotony of the daily pass and patrol duty. 


3 A note attached to the order reads as follows: “N.B.—No passes will be granted to 
citizens whose only pected age Ane Digmecseey, be Brahe Eg 
excursion. No passes will be to colored persons, unless accompanied by a 
responsible citizen to vouch for their character and business.” The latter part of 
this note applied to free Negroes as well as slaves. 
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The New York Times reported one such raid and its consequences as 
follows: 


Last night the Provost-Marshal made a descent upon 25 saloons which had 
been selling liquor to soldiers. This morning each party was fined $25. The 


regulations requiring the saloons to close at 9 o'clock was very generally 
observed tonight. 


Liquor in the city and in the camps remained one of Porter's greatest 
problems. Congress had passed an act prohibiting the sale of liquor to 
soldiers, but small unlicensed fly-by-night shops sold drink to the sol- 
diers, and many of the respectable hotels and restaurants opened secret 
bars. Even the larger establishments, like Willard’s, the Metropolitan, 
Hammack’s and Gautier’s, violated the law, until finally the provost 
guard confiscated and held their stocks of liquor until] the owners 
promised to comply. 

Raids and confiscations helped reduce the liquor traffic within the 
city, but did little to solve the problem of liquor in the camps. Sentries 
at the Potomac bridges and ferries confiscated all kinds of liquor as the 
soldiers crossed on their way back to camp. These confiscations taxed 
the soldiers’ ingenuity at devising new methods for smuggling contra- 
band whiskey into the camps past the vigilant sentries. Bottles were 
hidden in sacks of flour, cornmeal barrels, tea chests, and cheeses. Medi- 
cine chests contained only vials of brandy. Soldiers fitted long-necked 
demijohns with two corks, one at each end of the neck, and filled the 
space between with table syrup, leaving the entire bottom of the bottle 
full of whiskey. They adopted the same expedient with spouted milk 
cans. 

Sutlers also developed ingenious ruses for bringing liquor into the 
camps for sale to the troops. They tried such methods as dropping sev- 
eral peaches into a bottle of whiskey and then selling the concoction as 
“pickled peaches.” Another device involved a tin can, shaped and 
painted to look like a hymn book, which the sutlers filled with whiskey 
and sold to the “pious” soldiers under the label “The Bosom Companion.” 
One writer describes an old woman selling sausages, who did a land- 
office business as soon as the troops discovered that the sausage skins 
were filled with bourbon instead of meat. As soon as the provost guard 
uncovered one strategem, the soldiers and sutlers developed another. 
The contest went on without letup until the army left Washington. 

Arbitrary arrests of civilians and relationships between the military 
and the civilian population continued to be a thorny problem. Many 
people in Washington and elsewhere in the North openly favored 
secession. Disloyalty was a force to be reckoned with, and the govern- 
ment took immediate steps to deal with it. The administration had no 
machinery for handling problems of this type, and officials had to im- 
provise as they went along. 
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Early in the war the State Department handled political arrests. 
Secretary of State William H. Seward, without the knowledge of At- 
torney General Edward Bates, issued instructions for the arrest of dis- 
loyal persons to United States district attorneys and marshals, who 
should properly have received their instructions from the Department of 
Justice. Seward, always prone to meddle in the affairs of other govern- 
ment departments, assumed the responsibility for suppressing disloyalty 
in the North and created a force of private detectives and special agents 
for that purpose. He once boasted that he could arrest anyone in the 
country merely by tinkling a little bell on his table. 

The War Department also made arbitrary arrests through the provost 
marshal and other military officers. Prisoners were held in military cus- 
tody, regardless of who arrested them. State prisoners found themselves 
incarcerated in military prisons, often without the slightest idea of the 
nature of the charges against them. Most arrests were made on charges 
of actual or suspected disloyalty and in the latter case, especially, were 
often made without any evidence whatsoever. 

Porter frequently had a hand in these arrests. As provost marshal of 
Washington, he had charge of all the military prisons in the District of 
Columbia, and became the jailer of all the political prisoners there. 
When the State Department requested it, he investigated cases of per- 
sons already confined, and his office was the agency through which 
many prisoners were released after they had taken a loyalty oath. The 
Official Records contain many instances of this function of the military 
provost marshal. 

In this phase of his work, Porter had the assistance of an individual 
calling himself “E. J. Allen.” Allen was the assumed name of Allan Pink- 
erton, whom McClellan had placed in charge of army secret service 
operations. Pinkerton worked very closely with Porter in making the 
investigations requested by the State Department, thereby relieving the 
latter of a portion of the work. 

A more important phase of the relations between the civilian popula- 
tion and the military resulted from President Lincoln’s suspending the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. The Constitution provides that 
“[t]he privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may 
require it.” The President felt that large numbers of Southern sympathiz- 
ers in the North were a potential danger to the country. If he did not 
suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, all Federal judges 
would have the duty of ordering the immediate release of all persons 
against whom no formal charge of illegal activity had ‘been made. Many 
Federal judges were Southern sympathizers, and Lincoln felt that they 
might order the release of disloyal persons who were lawfully held. 

Accordingly, on April 27, 1861, Lincoln authorized General Scott to 
suspend the privilege at any point he deemed necessary on the military 
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railroad line between Washington and Philadelphia. In May Lincoln 
authorized suspension in parts of Florida, and by fall he had extended 
it to include points as far north as Bangor, Maine. 

The suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus had its 
effect on both the military provost marshal and the Federal courts. The 
case involving Judge William M. Merrick of the Federal Circuit Court 
of the District of Columbia and Provost Marshal Porter is a good exam- 
ple. On October 18th Merrick issued a writ of kabeas corpus on behalf 
of a soldier who had been arrested by the provost guard. When the 
soldier’s attorney attempted to serve it on Porter, the latter ignored it. 
The lawyer threatened to summon a posse to enforce the service, and 
Porter told him he would jail the posse. He dealt with the lawyer in 
summary fashion, throwing him into the guardhouse. 

Porter placed Judge Merrick under military surveillance, posting a 
guard at the door of his home, and the President applied pressure by 
stopping the Judge’s salary. 

On the 23d the Circuit Court issued an order directing Porter to 
appear and show cause why he should not be cited for contempt. The 
President interposed at this juncture and forbade the deputy United 
States marshal to serve the order on Porter. He also directed the marshal 
to refuse to serve any writ of habeas corpus on any military commander 
and directed him further to inform the judges of the Circuit Court that 
the President had suspended the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
in all matters pertaining to military affairs. 

On October 30th the court realized that it could do nothing about the 
situation other than register a protest. This the court did, saying: 


The issue ought to be, and it is with the President, and we have no physical 
power to enforce the lawful process of this court upon his military subordi- 
nates. Against the President's prohibition we have exhausted every practicable 
remedy to uphold the lawful authority of this Court. It is, therefore, ordered 
this 30th day of October, that this opinion of the Court be filed by the Clerk 
and made part of the record, as explaining the grounds on which we now 
decide not to order any further proceedings in this case. 


The court realized that it had no way of enforcing its decrees without 
the co-operation of the executive branch of the government and accord- 
ingly contented itself with registering the protest against the action of 
the President in suspending the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. 
Military forces continued arresting civilians on suspicion of disloyalty. 

The suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus was 
another step which brought the power of the military provost marshal 
into closer contact with the lives of the civilian population. With the 
writ suspended, military provosts could arrest when and where they 
pleased and were not liable to civil suit or criminal prosecution for their 
actions. 
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In February, 1862, McClellan assigned Porter provost marshal general 
of the Army of the Potomac. On the 21st, McClellan announced the 
organization of the provost marshal’s department of the army. He 
directed each division commander to create a provost guard and to 
appoint an officer as division provost marshal. These division provosts 
received orders from the division commander in all matters affecting 
internal security and police. Porter, as provost marshal general, co- 
ordinated the operations of the division provost marshals. 

McClellan assigned seven regular army officers to serve in the newly 
organized provost marshal’s department. It is a significant fact that all 
of the officers initially assigned to the department were regular officers 
with experience in handling soldiers who offended against military law. 
The troops initially constituting the provost guard were also all regu- 
lars.* 

The establishment of the new department centralized responsibilities 
which had never before been clearly defined. McClellan listed the fol- 
lowing as concerns of the provost marshal: 


Suppression of marauding and depredations, and of all brawls and disturb- 
ances . . . beyond the limits of the camps. 

Prevention of straggling on the march. 

Suppression of gambling-houses, drinking-houses, or bar-rooms, and 
brothels. . . . 

Searches, seizures and arrests. Executions of sentences of general courts- 
martial involving imprisonment or capital punishment. Enforcement of 
orders prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors, whether by tradesmen or 
sutlers, and of orders respecting passes. 

Deserters from the enemy. 

Prisoners of war taken from the enemy. 

Countersigning of safeguards. 

Passes to citizens within the lines and for purposes of trade. 

Complaints of citizens as to the conduct of the soldiers. 


Through the next weeks, the army continued its training and, on the 
25th of March, as part of the preparation for a southward move, the War 
Department directed Porter to turn over to Brigadier General James S. 
Wadsworth, military governor of the District of Columbia, all of the 
buildings and property he had been using in Washington. It also di- 
rected him to hand over “all the military prisons and prisoners within 


4 These officers were: Maj. W. H. Wood, 17th U.S. Inf.; Capt. James McMillan, 
Asst. Adjt.-Gen., 17th U.S. Inf.; Capt. W. T. Gentry, 17th U.S. Inf.; Capt. J. W. 
Forsyth, 18th U.S. Inf.; Lt. J. W. Jones, 12th U.S. Inf.; Lt. C. F. Trowbri age, 16th 
U.S. Inf.; and Lt. C. D. Mehaffey, 1st U.S. Inf. The provost guard consisted of the 
2d U.S. Cavalry under Maj. Alfred Pleasonton, and a battalion each of the 8th and 
17th U.S. Inf. under Maj. George L. Willard, 19th U.S. Inf. The War of the Re- 
bellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. 5, 
p. 30. 
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the District of Columbia and all contrabands now in custody.” This 
relieved Porter of his duties in Washington so that he could devote his 


entire attention to the provost marshal’s department of the Army of the 
Potomac. 


A great fleet of cargo vessels and transports gathered in the Potomac 
at the piers of Washington and Alexandria in those last days of March, 
1862. Sweating soldiers loaded the ships with the vast amounts of stores, 
forage, heavy guns, pontoon bridges, horses, wagons, mules, and all the 
rest of the impedimenta of an army on the move. Finally, on April Ist, 
after the soldiers had embarked on the transports, the fleet sailed for 
Fort Monroe. The Army of the Potomac was at last in the field, and the 
provost marshal had gone to war! 
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The Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Navy Yard, C.S.N. 


RALPH W. DONNELLY 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING and startling tourist attractions in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, is a marker on the corner of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad freight depot on East Trade Street. This iron marker is a navy 
shield surrounded by sea anchors with wording which proclaims to 
passers-by: “Confederate States Navy Yard, Charlotte, N.C., 1862- 
1865.” Such an incongruity as an inland site for a Civil War naval station 
calls for an explanation, and the story is as follows— 


The story of the Charlotte Navy Yard actually begins in the first year 
of the war at Portsmouth, Virginia, at the former United States Navy 
Yard known as Gosport. This yard, sometimes referred to as the Norfolk 
yard, was a center of naval construction, and it was here that gun car- 
riages were made for the heavy naval guns which were shipped 
throughout the Confederacy for the hastily constructed defensive works 
in the early days of 1861. Here, too, much of the shot and shell for these 
same guns was prepared. A new laboratory cast iron and brass cannon 
and manufactured fuses, caps, bullets, shot, shell, shrapnel, and fire- 
works. The yard also contained a manufacturing machine shop. The one 
deficiency preventing the construction of heavy steam engines for war 
vessels was a means of hammering out the necessary heavy shafting, and 
this later was supplied through the purchase of a Nasmyth (steam) 
hammer to do the job. Formerly dependent upon shops in Baltimore 
or more distant cities, the Confederacy was able to construct its own 
ship engines after this hammer was acquired.! It seems to have been 


1 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1894-1922), Ser. II, Vol. 2, p. 77; 
hereinafter cited as O.R.N., followed by the series number in Roman numerals, 
the volume in Arabic, and the page, as O.R.N., Il, 2, p. 77. 
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purchased in August, 1861, from the famous Tredegar Works in Rich- 
mond.? 

In the spring of 1862 it became apparent that the Confederacy stood a 
fair chance of losing the Norfolk area and, with it, the Gosport Navy 
Yard. On March 26 Secretary of the Navy Stephen R. Mallory, in antici- 
pation of this loss, wrote a confidential dispatch to the coramander of the 
yard, Captain Sidney Smith Lee, C.S.N. (brother of Robert E. Lee), in- 
structing him to begin packing and readying for transportation all the 
fine machinery and tools not then required for current operations in the 
workshops. The official reason for the packing was to be that the depart- 
ment needed the equipment to establish an additional workshop.* A 
further confidential dispatch on April 30 reiterated the request for the 
removal of such machinery as could be dispensed with, and was followed 
by an additional order to have the naval storekeeper prepare the most 
valuable of the naval stores for transportation.‘ 

Another confidential dispatch on the next day, May 1, 1862, directed 
that “all valuable machinery not really needed for service . . . be boxed 
or secured and sent away from Norfolk at once.” Mallory promised that 
the destination would be named on the morrow. Captain Lee was 
further ordered to destroy all public property, if necessary, to prevent 
its falling into the hands of the enemy.5 

Fast-moving events brought detailed instructions on May 3 for with- 
drawing from the Gosport yard. Secretary Mallory directed Captain 
Richard L. Page to select a safe place in North Carolina for a laboratory 
and to transport all the ordnance stores, especially ammunition and 
arms, to that point. Naval Storekeeper William H. Peters was instructed 
to remove his stores to North Carolina, beginning with the most valuable 
provisions and clothing; such valuable machinery as could be saved 
was to be sent to Richmond.® 

Several trainloads of supplies were sent off by railroad while other 
loads were shipped by water up the James River to Richmond.’ Practi- 
cally all the navy yard workmen followed the army to Richmond, taking 
their families with them. Most of these men were permanent residents of 
Portsmouth and vicinity, with a scattering of refugees from Washington, 
D.C. In Richmond they were either employed in the improvised navy 


2 Kathleen Bruce, Virginia Iron Manufacture in the Slave Era (New York: The 
Century Co., 1931), p. 349. 

3 O.R.N., I, 7, pp. 751-52. 

4 Ibid., p. 779. 

5 Ibid., p. 780. 

6 Ibid., p. 783. 

7 John W. H. Porter, A Record of Events in Norfolk County, Virginia, from April 
19, 1861 to May 10th, 1862, with a History of the Soldiers and Sailors of Norfolk 
County, Norfolk City and Portsmouth Who Served in the Confederate States 
Army or Navy (Portsmouth, Va.: W. A. Fiske, 1892), p. 31. 
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yard set up in that city or sent to Charlotte, North Carolina, to work on 
ordnance stores and equipment. 

In anticipation of the evacuation of Norfolk the Navy Department 
had assigned Captains William H. Murdaugh and William Parker to 
look for a site to which the valuable equipment of the Gosport yard 
could be moved. Their choice was Charlotte, North Carolina, which 
was well in the interior but which still had railroad connections with 
the seaboard cities. (This foresight on location became a matter of self- 
congratulation to the department in November, 1864, when it was a 
matter of report that the Charlotte yard had suffered “less interruption 
from the movement of the enemy” than had any other of the navy 
ordnance works. Its central location on interior lines of communication 
made for convenience, and it was recommended to the department that 
steps be taken to purchase additional ground and enlarge the works. )® 

In Charlotte, Captains Murdaugh and Parker met an old shipmate, 
Captain John Wilkes, formerly of the United States Navy, who showed 
them property he had recently acquired which he thought would be 
suitable for a navy yard.!° The property was inspected, approved, and 
purchased by the Confederate government, and steps were taken at 
once to establish the new yard. 

A number of machines, including lathes and planers, tools, and one 
small steam hammer, were shipped hurriedly to Charlotte" early in 
May of 1862.2 The first commanding officer there was apparently 
Captain Samuel Barron, but he was detached on October 6, 1862.4 
Captain Richard L. Page, of the Confederate States Navy and later a 
general in the Confederate Army, was then placed in command of the 
newly created ordnance works, making his headquarters and home at 
the former United States Mint on West Trade Street. On the yard 
property itself a number of large frame structures were erected to house 
the various shops, including a gun-carriage construction shop and a 
large forge shop, where the largest steam hammer in the South—and 
the pride of the yard—was erected."* The yard also included numerous 
material and coke ovens and a foundry. 

The yard property was bounded by the tracks of what was then the 


8 Ibid., p. 33. 
9 O.R.N., Il, 2, p. 757: Brooke to Mallory, November 4, 1864. 

10 Violet G. Alexander, The Confederate States Navy Yard at Charlotte, N.C., 1862- 
1865, originally published in the Charlotte (N.C.) News, June 5, 1910, quoting 
from article by Jane Renwick Wilkes (Mrs. John Wilkes), reported printed in the 
Charlotte Observer and the Charlotte News, April 3, 1910. The in the 
Library of Congress, bound as a six-page pamphlet, is a reprint dating after May, 
1914. 

11 [bid., quoting information furnished by H. Ashton Ramsay. 

12 O.R.N., Il, 2, p. 250. 

13 O.R.N., I, 23, pp. 704-5. 

14 Alexander, op. cit., passim. 
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North Carolina Central Railroad and by the tracks of the South Carolina 
Railroad. A wooden landing stage or platform was built from the yard 
to the railroad for convenience in loading and unloading. This platform, 
reaching to the back of the brick building on East Trade Street (near 
College Street) took the name then and was known for years after as 
the “Navy Yard Wharf.” 

By July, 1862, a hoisting crane was in operation at the Charlotte 
yard.’* A month later another steam hammer, this one saved from the 
navy yard at Pensacola, Florida, was being erected at Charlotte and 
promised relief in the matter of heavy forgings.” At this time Com- 
mander George Minor, C.S.N., in charge of the Office of Ordnance and 
Hydrography, reported that there had been difficulty “in obtaining 
supplies of the different materials required, owing to the railroads 
being crowded with troops and Government stores for the Army, but it 
is hoped that in a very short time the whole establishment will be in 
successful operation.” 

Many of the mechanics employed in the Charlotte Navy Yard had 
been among the 1100 workmen at the Gosport( Virginia) Navy Yard 
before that installation was evacuated on May 9, 1862. To these were 
added numerous local workmen. 

Following Captain Page in the command of the Charlotte yard was 
Captain George N. Hollins, C.S.N., who served only a short time before 
being replaced by Lieutenant Catesby ap Roger Jones, C.S.N., acting 
under orders from Secretary Mallory dated March 15, 1863." 

In less than two months Jones was ordered to Selma, Alabama, to 
take charge of the naval workshops at that place, and Commander 
Page was ordered back to Charlotte to resume command.” But this 
change apparently did not take place immediately, and for some time 
after Jones left for Selma, the command of the Charlotte naval works 
fell to Chief Engineer H. Ashton Ramsay. 

The naval officers connected with the Charlotte yard from 1862 to 
1865 were all highly educated and cultured men, and they and their 
families were welcomed warmly into the social life of the town.** While 
rosters have not been located, a directory in the Charlotte Bulletin, in 
July, 1863, gave this list of officers on duty: 


Commandant Naval Station—Catesby ap R. Jones; office at Navy Yard, 
south side Trade street, corner A and Trade streets. 


15 Ibid., quoting Mrs. Wilkes. 
16 O.R.N., Il, 2, p. 218. 
17 Tbid., p. 241. 


21 Alexander, op. cit., passim. 
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Acting Executive Officer—[Gunner] John Owens; office at Navy Yard. 
Paymaster—John Johnson; office at Confederate States Mint, south side 
Trade street. 


Surgeon—Charles H. Williamson; office at Naval Store, south side Tryon 
street. 


Chief Engineer—H. Ashton Ramsay; office at Navy Yard. 
Naval Storekeeper—Wnm. H. Peters; store south side of Tryon street.” 


Surgeon Charles H. Williamson was replaced later that year by 
Surgeon William F. McClenahan, who served until the close of the war, 
taking his parole at Charlotte on May 3, 1865. 

Most of the officers, both commissioned and warrant, had seen 
service before the war in the United States Navy. Paymaster John John- 
son, an Irish-born North Carolinian, was a ten-year veteran of the 
United States Navy. Surgeon William F. McClenahan of Virginia was 
an old hand of twenty-eight years’ service. Surgeon Charles H. William- 
son, another Virginian, was a veteran of over ten years’ service in the 
United States Navy, including over six years of sea duty. Captain 
George N. Hollins, temporarily in command of the yard in 1863, was a 
Marylander with forty-seven years’ service in the United States Navy, 
while Commander Richard L. Page, a Virginian, brought a record of 
thirty-seven years with him. Engineer Henry Ashton Ramsay, from the 
District of Columbia, but appointed to the Confederate Navy from 
Virginia, was a comparative junior with only eight years’ service before 
the outbreak of the war. However, his work in connection with the re- 
building of the steam frigate “Merrimack” into the ironclad “Virginia” 
had brought him naval fame. 

Among the warrant officers, Boatswain John Dunderdale had twenty- 
three years’ service, Sailmaker William M. Mahoney was a ten-year 
veteran, Gunner John Owens had nineteen years of service, while Sail- 
maker Samuel V. Turner, a comparative youngster, had just three years 
of Union service when entering the Confederate Navy in 1861.8 

By the close of 1863 the Charlotte Navy Yard had been developed to 
a considerable extent. Improved facilities for the construction of marine 
engines and other heavy supplies had been made by extending and 
strengthening the buildings in which the equipment was housed and 
by adding machinery newly manufacturered in the yard. Also added 
were flasks, patterns, and a new cupola furnace. An expansion of the 


22 Charlotte (N.C.) Bulletin, July 24 (?), 1863; also June 9 and December 22, 1863. 

23 Office of Naval Records and Library, U.S. Navy Dept., comp., Register of Officers 
of the Confederate State Navy, 1861-1865 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1931), passim; also Muster and Pay Rolls, C.S.N.: Charlotte, N.C., in 
Naval Records Collection of the Office of Naval Records and Library, Item 419, 
Record Group 45 (MSS., National Archives, Washington); Register . . . of the 
Navy of the United States . . . for the Year 1860 (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1860), passim. 
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facilities of the yard to include a coppersmith’s shop and a room for the 
inspection of projectiles was recommended at this time. Furthermore, 
the smithery had been increased and the building enlarged, mainly to 
house a new steam hammer then in the process of being assembled. This 
hammer was designed to forge the largest anchor or the heaviest shaft- 
ing then being used on shipboard. The ability of this hammer to flatten 
a mass of iron or simply to crack an egg was a matter of intriguing 
curiosity to plant visitors. 

The gun carriage and block shops were finished and in operation by 
November, 1863, as were two coke ovens. The manufacture of ammuni- 
tion was being continued successfully in spite of some difficulty in the 
procurement of certain materials. 

Not the least of the problems was that of obtaining trained, experi- 
enced workmen to keep the sorely needed production going. This was 
a common problem of all the Confederate workshops, and the Charlotte 
yard was no exception. On May 5, 1864, Chief Engineer Ramsay 
reported that the giant steam hammer, for one, was idle, and that he was 
held up on many of the large forgings which were essential for the build- 
ing and arming of the iron vessels of the Navy. In addition, six loco- 
motives were out of service awaiting the forging of crank axles, and the 
new ironclad at Richmond, the “Virginia” (II), was awaiting gun 
carriages and wrought-iron projectiles from the Charlotte station. Even 
operating at night and on Sundays, the plant was not getting the work 
done; Ramsay reported that he needed seven machinists, eight black- 
smiths, eight gun-carriage makers, two blockmakers, one pattern maker, 
one coppersmith, and two molders before he could function at even a 
minimum basis of production. 

Late in the war, efforts were made to recruit mechanics in England 
for the ordnance works, but these efforts were not too successful. In 
December, 1864, for instance, the Secretary of the Navy wrote that three 
English mechanics (Mackinder, Tranter, and Colebourn) had been 
placed in the Charlotte ordnance works, but the first seventeen sent out 
had failed to report.* 

A unique achievement is reported to have been made by one of the 
Norfolk men, Thomas Dwyer by name, who invented a machine for 
turning a perfect sphere, a process particularly applicable in making 
cannon balls or shells. The invention was credited with being the first 
of its kind, and the Charlotte yard was the site of its first use. The story 
goes that the invention was confiscated by the United States govern- 


2% The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), 
Ser. IV, Vol. 3, pp. 521-22: Ramsay to Brooke, enclosed in a letter from Sec. of 
Navy S. R. Mallory to President Jefferson Davis, July 1, 1864. 

25 O.R.N., II, 2, p. 782: Mallory to Bulloch, December 17, 1864. 
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ment at the close of the war and was used later in the various United 
States navy yards without compensation or credit to Dwyer.” 

In his report of November 25, 1863, Commander John M. Brooke 
recommended to the Secretary of the Navy that additional storage build- 
ings be constructed at the Charlotte yard to eliminate the use of private 
warehouses. The unavailability of new storage space, the desire of the 
warehouse owners to reclaim the use of the buildings occupied by gov- 
ernment stores, and the dangers of loss by fire were advanced as moti- 
vating reasons for the construction of warehouses by the government.”" 

Under the superintendency of Chief Engineer Ramsay, the Charlotte 
yard increased in importance in the Confederate Navy establishment. 
By November, 1864, it was officially recognized as the only Confederate 
plant at which heavy forging could be done. The work being done suc- 
cessfully included the forging and finishing of shafting for steamers and 
of wrought-iron projectiles. Ramsay later recalled that the Charlotte 
yard forged the propeller shafting for the “Virginia” (II), built at Rich- 
mond; the “Albermarle”; the gunboats built in Charleston and Savannah; 
and the ironclads “Tennessee,” “Mobile,” and others.” In addition, the 
naval service benefited by the gun carriages, blocks, and ordnance 
equipment constructed at Charlotte as well as by the products of the 
Charlotte ordnance laboratory. 

Some 300 of the men employed at the Charlotte Navy Yard were 
organized into a battalion of three companies of local defense troops. 
H. Ashton Ramsay, chief engineer of the yard, acted as major and com- 
manding officer of the battalion.” To the extent that they were 
organized armed defenders of the yard, they performed some of the 
duties normally performed by a marine guard, and Miss Alexander refers 
to them as “marines” in her article on the Charlotte Navy Yard. But these 
men were not actually a part of the Confederate States Marine Corps. 
Late in the war a small guard, probably commanded by a sergeant, 
seems to have been detailed to the Charlotte Navy Yard from the com- 
pany of marines at Savannah.” 


26 Alexander, op. cit. 

27 O.R.N., Il, 2, pp. 547-48. 

28 Alexander, op. cit. The reference in Miss Alexander's article to the “Tennessee,” 
the “Mobile,” and other ironclads being built at New Orleans is basically erro- 
neous and misleading. One wonders why Ramsay, if quoted correctly, ever made 
such a statement. The ironclad “Tennessee” was built at Selma, Ala., and outfitted 
at Mobile, and the “Mobile” he apparently referred to must have been the one 
of that name destroyed at Yazoo City, Miss., in May of 1863. After all, New 
Orleans was in Federal hands from April 28, 1862, on, and equipment was not 
even sent to Charlotte until May of 1862. 

29 Alexander, op. cit., quoting Ramsay. 

30 Ibid. The sole reference to a Marine guard at Charlotte is contained in an order 
from Col. Lloyd J. Beall, Commandant, C.S.M.C., to 2d Lt. Ruffin Thomson, 
dated March 16, 1865. Beall ordered, “You will make it your first duty to obtain 
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Although these men are reported to have been called away from their 
workbenches from time to time “to repel raiding parties of the enemy,”™ 
their most colorful military service was helping to guard the Confederate 
Treasury in its escape attempt in April, 1865. When the Confederate 
specie train reached Charlotte, it was accompanied by the Confederate 
Corps of Midshipmen under the command of Captain W. H. Parker, 
C.S.N. When the decision was made to attempt to transport the specie 
to the Trans-Mississippi Department, one company of Charlotte Navy 
Yard workmen, under a Captain Tabb, volunteered to escort the train 
while the other two companies remained to garrison Charlotte. Although 
the captain of the company later lost his roll of members, it was remem- 
bered by others that the company was composed of about ten men from 
Charlotte, forty-five originally from Portsmouth, Virginia, and five from 
Washington, D.C.* 

After the war, Captain Parker remembered that Captain Tabb’s com- 
pany of “uniformed men from the navy yard” who had volunteered to 
accompany the specie wagon train remained with him to the end. Cap- 
tain Parker was complimentary in his comments on this company, say- 
ing, “A better set of men I never served with. During the entire march 
I always found them cheerful and ready for any duty. They left me 
finally at Abbeville, S.C., after all was over, and I have a distinct recol- 
lection of their marching off in gallant array, with their field music 
playing Dixie, on their return to Charlotte.”™ 

The abandonment of the Charlotte Navy Yard marked the end of the 
Confederate naval administration, and nothing symbolized this fact 
more dramatically than the reports that the Confederate Navy Depart- 
ment records had been consigned to the flames at Charlotte, leaving 
naught but wispy spirals of smoke dissipating into the air. 

Today a small commemorative historical marker, erected in Charlotte 
on June 3, 1910, by the ladies of the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, serves as a mute reminder of the Navy of the Lost Cause. 


provisions for Capt. Tattnall’s command, and the marine guard at Charlotte.” 

(Italics added.) Ruffin Thomson Papers (MSS., Southern Historical Coll., Uni- 

versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill). Captain Tattnall’s command was Co. E, 

C.S.M.C., stationed at Savannah, Ga. 

31 Porter, op. cit., p. 34. 

32 Alexander, op. cit. 

33 Porter, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 

*% Capt. William "Harwar Parker, ae of a Naval Officer, 1841-1865 (New 
York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1883), p 

35 Dallas D. Irvine, “The Fate of aie: Archives,” American Historical Re- 

view, XLIV (July, 1939), 832-33. 
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OF THE SEVERAL WARSHIPS built in Great Britain for the Confederate 
states, one was almost completely unknown to the contemporary public, 
and it has been similarly overlooked by historians since that time. 
Officially, but secretly, named the “Texas,” this vessel first bore the 
name “Canton” and was later christened “Pampero” to conceal its 


Southern ownership. 

In the spring of 1862 Lieutenant George T. Sinclair was sent to 
England by the Confederate Navy Department to buy or build “a clip- 
per propellor for cruising purposes,” and to take command of her when 
ready for sea.! It was known that purchasing a warship presented grave 
difficulties, and Sinclair from the beginning directed his attention to the 
alternative of constructing a new one. He was instructed to confer with 
James D. Bulloch, principal Navy Department agent in Europe, as to 
the design of the ship and the best means of building, arming, and out- 
fitting it. Bulloch in turn was ordered to aid and assist Sinclair with 
advice and funds.” 

When Sinclair arrived in England in the early summer, Bulloch 
furnished him drawings and specifications of the “Alabama” and the 
contract under which she was built, to be used as a basis for building 
the new vessel. Because Bulloch was hard pressed for funds at the 


1 Stephen R. Mallory to James D. Bulloch, May 7, 1862, Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1894-1922), Ser. II, Vol. 2, p. 191; cited hereinafter as 
O.R.N., followed by the series number in Roman numerals, the volume number in 
Arabic, and the page, as O.R.N., II, 2, p. 191. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Bulloch to Mallory, August 11, 1862, September 24, 1862, ibid., pp. 235-39, 274- 
78. 
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time, Sinclair made efforts to raise the money in other ways. With the 
help of James M. Mason, the South’s diplomatic representative in 
England, a deal was made with W. S. Lindsay and Company, the largest 
shipowning firm in England, and one headed by a pro-Southern mem- 
ber of Parliament. Bonds were drawn up by Sinclair, and endorsed by 
Mason, obligating the Confederate government to deliver for each bond 
twenty-five bales or 12,500 pounds of cotton to any point in the Con- 
federacy at thirty-days’ notice. The price of the cotton was set at eight 
cents or four pence per pound (evaluating the dollar at four shillings, 
two pence), giving each certificate a face value of £208 6s. 8d. The 
bonds were accepted for flotation by W. S. Lindsay and Company in 
payment for a ship which was to be constructed by Messrs. James 
and George Thomson of Glasgow, a firm already at work on a large iron- 
clad being built for the South under the supervision of Lieutenant James 
North.* The purchase price of the new vessel was to be £51,250, and 
Sinclair agreed to turn over to Lindsay and Company, in installments 
as the work progressed, 246 cotton bonds in payment thereof. The 
financiers in turn contracted with Thomsons for the construction of the 
ship at a figure of £46,600.5 In addition, Lindsay and Company under- 
took to buy, within ten days after the contract was signed, eighteen 
more bonds, equal to £3,750, to provide Sinclair with ready cash for 
incidental expenses. The transaction was handled on behalf of Lindsay 
and Company by Edward Pembroke, either a partner of the firm or a 
broker acting in conjunction with it. Later correspondence revealed that 
seven individuals furnished the capital for the construction of the 
vessel; presumably the bonds were distributed among them in pro- 
portion to their investment. Technically these men were the owners of 
the vessel until the contract was completed. 

The ship which was thus contracted for in October, 1862, was mod- 
eled after the “Alabama,” although somewhat larger than her famous 
prototype. The “Pampero” was 231 feet in length, 33 feet in breadth, and 
was powered with both sail and steam.® Bark rigged, the vessel was 
equipped for cruising under canvas with telescopic funnels and a screw 
which could be raised when not in use. Her engines were similar to those 


4 James M. Mason to Judah P. Benjamin, No. 16, September 18, 1862, ibid., II, 3, 
pp. 529-31; Mason to Mallory, September 18, 1862, ibid., pp. 531-32. 

5 James and George Thomson to Edward Pembroke, October 10, 1862, The Case 
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ment Printing Office, 1872), Il, 588. 
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of the “Alabama,” but again larger, and were placed below the water 
line for protection. They were of a low-pressure condensing type, with 
a cylinder of sixty inches diameter and a stroke of two feet, nine inches. 
The four boilers were also placed below the water line and further pro- 
tected with coal bunkers on either side. The frame was of iron, the 
planking partially of wood and partially of iron. The armament was to 
consist of three 8-inch pivot guns and a broadside battery of four or 
more guns. 

Sinclair journeyed to Glasgow and took up residence nearby in order 
to superintend the construction and outfitting of the ship. The original 
agreement called for her to be ready for sea in eight and one-half months, 
but this schedule could not be maintained. In due course the guns and 
gun carriages were ordered, and Bulloch was instructed by the Navy 
Department to supply Sinclair the additional money needed out of the 
funds expected from the Erlanger loan.” For the equipment of the 
“Pampero,” Bulloch furnished Sinclair £10,000 and perhaps more.* To 
provide the nucleus of the crew, Sinclair made arrangements with 
friends in America to send out a number of young men from Baltimore.® 

In the spring of 1863 Sinclair began to fear that the British govern- 
ment would not permit the departure of vessels suspected of belonging 
to the Confederacy, and he travelled to Paris to confer with John Slidell, 
Confederate diplomatic representative in France, about the possibility 
of transferring his ship to technical French ownership as a means of 
evading British restrictions. Slidell suggested a Hamburg house in- 
stead because the expenses for transfer to the French flag were “very 
heavy." Sinclair investigated this suggestion but apparently could not 
make suitable arrangements, and the plan was not carried out. 

The completion of the “Pampero,” meanwhile, was delayed by labor 
troubles and by the seizure of the “Alexandra” by the British govern- 
ment.!2 The builders were anxious to avoid public attention until the 
“Alexandra” case was decided, and consequently they slowed down the 
ship’s progress. The “Alexandra” trial in June, 1863, was not decisive in 
view of the government's appeal of the original verdict, and Mason 
recommended putting off work which might add to the warlike charac- 
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ter of the “Pampero” and postponing her launching until a final verdict 
was reached.'* But Secretary of the Navy Stephen R. Mallory in Rich- 
mond was becoming more and more anxious to have the vessel on the 
high seas. Anticipating her early departure from Scotland, he modified 
his original orders concerning her operations, which called for com- 
merce-raiding at the discretion of the captain, and suggested, instead, 
that she make a bold strike at New England commerce or that she assist 
the Laird rams in attempting to raise the blockade at Charleston or 
Wilmington."* He also gave the “Pampero” a high priority in the alloca- 
tion of Confederate funds in Europe, placing her above Lieutenant 
North’s ironclad and the ships being built in France, and second only to 
the Laird rams. Mallory, hindered by the wretched communications 
between Richmond and the Confederate agents in Europe, did not 
understand or did not appreciate the reasons for delay, and when weeks 
went by without explanation from Sinclair, he ordered the senior naval 
officer in Europe, Captain Samuel Barron, to make an immediate in- 
vestigation and to get the ship to sea at once.” 

In spite of the numerous obstacles, Sinclair was trying to complete the 
ship and to make suitable arrangements for its departure from Glasgow. 
He now broached a plan for arming the warship in a French port, but 
Slidell vetoed the suggestion on the basis that it might interfere with 
other, more important operations, i.e., the escape of the Laird rams and 
the construction of vessels in Bordeaux and Nantes." Instead, Slidell 
referred to an earlier scheme that the two had discussed which called 
for advertising that the vessel, in the guise of a merchantman, would 
take freight to some neutral port “with the bona fide [?] intention of 
delivering it at the port advertised.” When the gunboat had once left 
British waters, Sinclair with the armament and a portion of the crew 
would meet her at “some intermediate point.” 

These schemes were due for failure, however, for when the departure 
time approached, representatives of the North were ready to call upon 
the British government to keep the “Pampero” from sailing in violation 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act. The Northerners had been aware of Sin- 
clair’s presence in Scotland, although not of his mission, as early as 
December, 1862, when the American consul in Dundee discovered that 
Lieutenant North, Sinclair, and two other Confederate agents were liv- 
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ing at Bridge of Allan. The “Pampero” itself first came to Northern 
attention when Thomas H. Dudley, United States consul in Liverpool 
and the principal figure in the Federal campaign against the Confeder- 
ate warships in Great Britain, made a tour of investigation through 
northern England and Scotland in late April and early May, 1863. The 
consul learned that Thomsons was building a screw steamer of “about 
1500 tons,” designed for great speed. The ship, he was told, was to have 
an angle iron frame and teak planking, and he found that among the 
workmen it was generally believed that she was for the South.24 On 
Dudley's next trip to Scotland in August, 1863, his suspicions about the 
“Pampero” were increased. New details about the vessel’s construction 
were brought to light, and despite the builder’s assertion that the gun- 
boat was for the Turkish government, Dudley's informants among the 
employees insisted that it belonged to the Confederacy and that the 
same men who had supervised the ram were in charge of this ship.” 
When Dudley returned to Liverpool, he left behind a secret agent by 
the name of John Comb. Comb was part owner of a vessel under con- 
struction in Thompsons’ yard and thus had an opportunity to observe 
the “Pampero” without exciting undue suspicion.“ He was given the 
relatively large retainer of £20, and later received additional sums. 
The agent soon reported that the cruiser was rigged in the same manner 
as the “Alabama,” the drawings of which, he was told, were then in Glas- 


gow. He also learned that Patrick Henderson and Company were making 


19 James Smith to Thomas H. Dudley, December 30, 1862, January 16, 1863, 
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the payments for the ship. Comb reported that Sinclair and another 
officer were around the two suspected vessels frequently and that they 
and North approved all the plans and checked all the alternations drawn 
up in the drafting room.* 

The American consul in Glasgow, W. L. Underwood, did not believe 
that the “Pampero” was intended for a warship, and Dudley’s own con- 
viction to the contrary, was somewhat shaken when a forecastle and a 
small cabin deck at the stern were erected, both more appropriate to 
the merchant service than to war.** Nevertheless, Dudley was assured 
by the former foreman of Thomsons’ yard that the ship was definitely for 
the Confederate service and that she was to carry sixteen guns. A short 
time later Comb reported that the gun tackle was being rigged and that 
preparations were being made for the launching. His report also con- 
veyed the startling information that the gun ports were being closed 
up." 

Me was not until October, 1863, that Underwood became convinced 
that the “Pampero” was a Southern war vessel. “According to universal 
report,” he finally wrote to Secretary of State Seward, the vessel was for 
the South, but “impenetrable secrecy” was maintained at the shipyard, 
and the experience of the Confederate agents in the “Alexandra” case 
had taught the “naturally secretive Scotch builders of these vessels the 
most profound silence.” Underwood sent an urgent message to Dud- 
ley, asking him to come to Glasgow with one of his agents, or if he was 
unable to leave his consulate, to send the agent alone. Dudley hastened 
north and soon telegraphed instructions for two of his detectives to 
follow. He found that the hull was entirely finished and that the masts 
and rigging were in place. He also confirmed Comb’s report that the 
Confederates had become alarmed about the prospects of getting the 
“Pampero” to sea and were now trying to eradicate traces of her warlike 
character. The gun ports had been cut, the bracing bolts and rings for the 
guns secured in place, the shot lockers and magazines installed, and the 
launching planned for October 12; but now the workmen were in the 
process of removing the ring bolts, magazines, and shot lockers, and 
were closing up the gun ports. The Northerners watched developments 
with mixed feelings: pleased that the alterations would delay the 
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launching but fearful that they would conceal from the British govern- 
ment the real nature of the “Pampero.”” 

An even more serious problem facing the Northerners, a problem 
which they had so far been unable to solve, was to find direct evidence 
linking the ship with the Confederate government. British authorities 
had consistently asked that legal evidence in the form of affidavits or 
other legally acceptable documents be supplied by the Northerners to 
substantiate their allegations against suspected vessels. A large portion 
of the population of Glasgow was hostile towards the North, and many 
men who might have given information privately were unwilling to sign 
depositions. Underwood reported that workingmen who talked to 
Northern agents were in danger of being dismissed from their jobs and 
being blackballed along the water front.*° Despite the lack of evidence, 
Underwood now wrote to Charles Francis Adams, the American min- 
ister, summarizing the incriminating details about the construction of 
the “Pampero” and outlining his suspicions about her ultimate destina- 
tion.*! Adams at once sent a copy of the letter to Lord John Russell, the 
Foreign Secretary, asking that the allegations be investigated.** The 
minister confided to Underwood that he had little hope that the British 
government would take decisive action until more damaging information 
could be produced.** The Northerners soon learned that as a result of 
Adams’ note the government had called upon the collector at Glasgow 
for an investigation of the vessel, but they feared that the collector’s 
report would be a whitewash. This suspicion seemed to be confirmed 
when the collector informed Underwood that he had notified London 
that the “Pampero” was not a vessel of war, although convertible into 
one.* 

In hopes of strengthening the case against the Confederate ship, two 
more spies were sent to Glasgow: B. C. Pole, sent by the American consul 
in London, and John Latham, by Dudley. Latham had been an engineer 
on board the “Alabama,” but had deserted when the ship reached Port 
Royal, Jamaica. Dudley hoped that Latham, because of his Southern 
connections and his professional knowledge, would be able to exploit 
new sources of information. Latham was successful in making contact 
with men employed on the ship, and by spending freely he was able to 
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loosen their tongues. He reported on the machinery of the “Pampero,” 
her warlike characteristics, the interest taken by North and Sinclair in 
her progress, and the movements of the two Confederate officers. One 
of his reports indicated that 150 lockers which had been installed in the 
vessel were being taken down and stowed in the hold; accommoda- 
tions for a crew of this size would be unnecessary on a mexchant vessel. 

Underwood, meanwhile, retained an eminent Glasgow lawyer, Adam 
Patterson, to prepare legal measures against the “Pampero.” At the same 
time he called upon Dudley (who had taken part in the Northern efforts 
to stop the “Florida,” “Alabama,” “Alexandra,” and the Laird rams) for 
information concerning pertinent laws, the best method of procedure, 
and precedents relating to the case. Underwood also asked for financial 
assistance from Dudley's secret service fund. The Liverpool consul 
reached Glasgow with the necessary aid in time to witness the launching. 
Christened “Pampero” by Mrs. Galbraith, the vessel slid down the ways 
on October 29, 1863.%6 

A council of war was held at once by the Northerners to decide on the 
proper technique of legal procedure. Underwood's lawyer favored a 
civil suit in which the United States as the complainant would obtain 
an injunction against the ship. Dudley, on the other hand, felt that it 
would be unwise to institute a civil suit in the name of the United States 
in a foreign country for the purpose of enforcing an act of that country, 
especially since bond equal to the value of the ship would have to be 
given in such an action. Dudley recommended the method followed at 
Liverpool in his efforts against the “Alabama,” “the Alexandra,” and the 
Laird rams, which threw upon the British government the responsibility 
for maintaining its own laws. Underwood and Patterson decided to 
pursue this course, that is, to take affidavits, apply to the local collector 
of customs to seize the ship, and send copies of the evidence to Adams 
to be forwarded to the Foreign Office. No positive evidence of Southern 
ownership had yet been uncovered, but Underwood and Patterson 
determined to work up the best case they could and to submit an appli- 
cation the following week.*” 

Ten days went by and little progress was made in obtaining new 
testimony. However, the Northerners decided to apply for the seizure 
at once lest the ship slip out before any action could be taken. On 
November 10, 1863, Underwood formally requested that the “Pampero” 
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be detained. His request was accompanied by six affidavits, none of 
which, however, was especially damaging. Copies were sent to Adams 
and forwarded by him to the Foreign Office. 

While the affidavits were being considered by the British govern- 
ment, Latham and Comb and their assistants continued to report on the 
progress of the ship, at the same time redoubling their efforts to obtain 
information about the Confederate agents in Glasgow and their connec- 
tion with the vessel. The Northern cause was strengthened when the 
Glasgow Emancipation Society, supplied with information by Under- 
wood and Comb, was induced to send a petition to Russell requesting 
that the “Pampero” be prevented from leaving the Clyde until thor- 
oughly investigated.” 

The Confederate officers in Europe realized that some action by the 
British government in regard to the “Pampero” was imminent, and on 
the very day that Underwood applied to the collector for seizure, 
Captain Barron wrote to Sinclair from Paris suggesting that he leave 
Glasgow, taking his papers with him. Barron was certain that the gov- 
ernment would interfere with the ship, and he was afraid that Sinclair 
would be put on the witness stand.*! In accordance with this advice, 
Sinclair journeyed to Paris to await developments. 

The Northern case seemed to have succeeded when in the last part of 
November, 1863, a British war vessel was moored in the river abreast of 
the “Pampero,” and the customs office established a twenty-four-hour 
watch over the ship.*? However, a long, difficult, and anxious period of 
investigation and prosecution was ahead of the Federal representatives 
before they could be certain that the “Pampero” would not escape to 
become another “Alabama.” As late as the middle of February, 1864, 
after the British government had begun legal proceedings, Sinclair’s 
advisers believed that the cruiser could not be condemned and that 
there was a chance, albeit remote, that the Confederacy might still gain 
control of the ship. 

It was in November that one of the North’s most grandiose espionage 
schemes reached a climax. Two months earlier, the American consul in 
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Cadiz, E. S. Eggleston, had written to Dudley reporting that a family 
by the name of Haynes, which operated a foundry at Cadiz, had a son 
in the Thomsons’ yard.“ The son had written to them that the ironclad 
ram being built there was for the Confederate States. Did Dudley want 
him, Eggleston, to develop this contact? Dudley answered in the af- 
firmative. Eggleston soon found that the Hayneses would not order their 
son to testify for the North, fearing that by so doing he would jeopardize 
his position, his chances for promotion, as well as his engagement to 
marry the daughter of one of the owners of the yard. Nevertheless, 
when the Northerners were unable definitely to link the “Pampero” with 
the South, Dudley decided to act to obtain evidence which would be 
“direct, positive, and establish beyond all controversy that she was for 
the Confederacy.”“* He wrote to Eggleston saying that if young Haynes 
would make out an affidavit giving all the facts he knew about the 
“Pampero” instead of the ram, he would be paid £500, a sum far greater 
than any previously offered in the efforts to stop the Confederate ships. 
Dudley also proposed to pay the expenses of the older brother from 
Cadiz to Glasgow and back in case it was felt that he should be sent to 
persuade the younger boy. The Hayneses accepted this offer provided: 
(1) that Eggleston accompany the brother to Glasgow and (2) that the 
father be given £100 additional for the loss of his eldest son’s time while 
he was in Glasgow.*” Dudley consented to these conditions. 

When these men joined Dudley in Glasgow, it was only to find that 
the younger Haynes refused to make out an affidavit. However, he 
talked freely and said that the “Pampero” was undoubtedly a Confed- 
erate ship, that Sinclair was supervising her construction, and that 
Patrick Henderson and Company was supplying the money. Haynes 
also pointed out that Thomsons customarily put on the drafts of their 
ships the names of the vessels and flags under which they were to sail. 
In this case, said Haynes, the name “Virginia” and the Confederate flag 
appeared on the drawings.“ 

When Haynes refused to swear to an affidavit, Dudley gave his name 
to the Procurator Fiscal, a Scottish official who was investigating the 
ship and who under Scottish law had the power to question witnesses 
under oath. Believing that Haynes's answers would condemn the ship, 
Dudley now offered the youth £500 if he would testify truthfully before 
the Procurator Fiscal and before the court when the ship was seized. 
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After Dudley returned to Liverpool, this offer was rejected, but Haynes 
stated that he would testify before the Procurator Fiscal for £250. This 
proposition Underwood and Eggleston accepted, and they drew upon 
Dudley for the necessary funds.*® Haynes did go before the Scottish 
official, but, as was afterwards learned, his testimony was of little, if 
any, value. Dudley was incensed by the bargain made by his associates. 
Since the hearing was in secret, the Americans had no control over the 
witness, who therefore could, and apparently did, give untruthful or 
incomplete testimony. Secondly, Dudley wanted an affidavit or public 
testimony because a major reason for procuring Haynes's statement was 
to document the record against the British government in case it refused 
to stop the “Pampero.”®° 

As it turned out, Northern hopes were not dependent upon Haynes. 
Although the Federal representatives were skeptical of British good 
will, evidence of the determination of the government to prevent viola- 
tions of British neutrality had already been provided by the seizure of 
the “Alexandra” in April, 1863, and the detention of the Laird rams in 
September, 1863. At this stage of the war, there was little doubt that 
vessels would be stopped if reasonable,suspicion existed as to their war- 
like nature and their Confederate ownership. Several factors had 
brought British policy to this point. Among them were: chagrin over 
the escape of the “Florida” and the “Alabama”; the strengthened diplo- 
matic position of the United States resulting from military victories at 
home and increased pro-Northern sentiment abroad, the latter created 
by the issuance of the Emancipation Proclamation; growing realization 
of the danger to England in future wars should other nations follow her 
precedent of permitting the escape of belligerent commerce-raiders; 
and an awareness of the irritation in the United States produced by the 
depredations of Southern cruisers sailing from Great Britain. 

On November 24, 1863, both the collector of customs and the Procu- 
rator Fiscal confided to Underwood that he had made out his case.®! 
In spite of this assurance, Underwood obtained four more affidavits, 
which he sent to Adams in London. Adams in turn forwarded them to 
the Foreign Office on December 5. The affidavits offered additional 
testimony that the “Pampero” was constructed in the manner of a man- 
of-war, that it was commonly believed that the vessel was for the Con- 
federacy, that North and Sinclair were Confederate officers, and that 
they had been observed supervising the “Pampero.” A few days after 
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these affidavits were sent in, Russel! told Adams that he believed “the 
law officers of the Crown had pretty much come to the conclusion to 
sustain proceedings against the . . . Pampero. . . .”55 Adams considered 
this statement as tantamount to notification of seizure. 

The machinery of the British government had been set in motion by 
Adams’ first note, that of October 17, and considerable progress had 
been made before the delivery of Underwood’s formal request for 
seizure, with its supporting affidavits. On receipt of Adams’ note, the 
Foreign Office requested the Treasury and the Home Office to investi- 
gate the ship and to take steps to prevent any violation of the law. In 
addition, the Admiralty was asked to have the senior naval officer on 
the Clyde report on the ship. The collector of customs in Glasgow 
received appropriate instructions through the Treasury, and in under- 
taking his investigation he informed the Thomsons that the “Pampero” 
would not be permitted to leave Glasgow until directions were received 
from the government.5® The Treasury soon reported to the Foreign 
Office that the collector of customs had learned that the “Pampero” was 
being built for E. Pembroke of London through the agency of Patrick 
Henderson of Glasgow. The senior naval officer on the Clyde reported 
that the ship was undoubtedly a warship but that it was very difficult to 
ascertain for whom it was intended. The Home Office could uncover 
little more, other than the statement of George Thomson that the ship 
was not built for war and was not intended for either of the American 
belligerents! He professed to be quite willing to show the building con- 
tract.5? 

All of this correspondence was sent by the Foreign Office to the Law 
Officers of the Crown for an opinion, and they were asked if it would 
be proper to inquire of Pembroke for what purpose the vessel was being 
constructed. The Law Officers stated that this would be quite proper, 
but they suggested that Thomson first be asked for all of the information 
he was willing to divulge and that the Law Officers of Scotland be 
consulted about the special facilities provided by Scottish law for action 
against the ship.5* These suggestions were followed, and Thomson 
furnished the specifications of the vessel but was not willing to give any 
information as to its destination. The other approach proved to be more 
profitable. The Law Officers of Scotland reported that they were pre- 
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pared to interdict the departure of the vessel by legal procedure as soon 
as instructions were received from the government.® The specifications 
of the “Pampero” were submitted to the Admiralty for examination, and 
the naval authorities replied that the plans offered grounds for believing 
that the vessel was designed for war. Suspicion was also prompted 
by various observable features of the vessel’s construction and by rumors 
that Captain Maffitt of the Confederate Navy was in Glasgow. 

At this juncture the application made by Underwood to the collector 
and the six affidavits which supported it were received by the Foreign 
Office. The Law Officers were again consulted. They replied that there 
was not yet sufficient grounds to justify the seizure of this vessel under 
the Foreign Enlistment Act but that there were grounds for maintaining 
a strict watch over the “Pampero” and for prohibiting its departure from 
the Clyde until further inquiries had been made. The Law Officers 
felt that enough evidence had been introduced to indicate her warlike 
character but that little had been produced to establish the service for 
which she was intended. They advised that Pembroke now be ques- 
tioned and that efforts be made to find out who he was and whether he 
had any connections with Confederate representatives. It was also sug- 
gested that an attempt be made to prove that Maffitt was in Glasgow. 

As a result of this opinion, instructions were sent to the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland stating that if he and the Solicitor General of Scotland felt 
that the evidence against the “Pampero” made out such a prima facie 
case as to justify an application to the court for the forfeiture of the 
vessel and an interdict to prevent its sailing, the government believed 
that such an action should be taken without delay.™ Instructions were 
also sent to the Treasury and to the Admiralty to have the vessel watched 
closely and to take steps to prevent her departure until directions were 
received from the Lord Advocate. Elaborate precautions were taken by 
the collector and the senior naval officer at Glasgow in carrying out 
these instructions: the police force was alerted, a twenty-four-hour 
watch was established at the telegraph office, and two gunboats with 
fires banked were stationed down the river from the “Pampero.”® When 
these measures were deemed incomplete, the senior naval officer dis- 
patched a gunboat to moor close by the Confederate ship. 
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The Lord Advocate temporarily delayed legal action, but, while 
awaiting an opportunity to question Pembroke, he sent the Crown 
Agent to Glasgow to investigate the case and to make sure that all 
suitable arrangements to delay the ship had been completed. Evidence 
was received which bore out the report that Captain Maffitt had been 
in the city, and James Galbraith of Patrick Henderson and Company 
admitted that he (Galbraith) was part owner of the “Pampero,” along 
with Pembroke. On the receipt of this information it was decided to 
question Galbraith instead of Pembroke. For several days, Galbraith 
avoided being examined while he sought legal advice, but on November 
25 he wrote to the Procurator Fiscal giving a list of the vessel’s seven 
part-owners and stating that they were considering whether to sell the 
ship or to operate it themselves as a merchantman.® The Lord Advocate 
directed that Galbraith be asked by whom the vessel was ordered and 
when these men obtained their interest. Galbraith was to be further 
requested to supply the documents relative to the transaction. Gal- 
braith’s reply, dated November 30, 1863, broke the case wide open and 
established without any question of doubt the connection of the ship 
with the Confederate States. 

Galbraith stated that the contract for the ship was made between the 
Thomsons and Pembroke, acting for the seven owners, in October, 1892. 
“Pembroke entered into the contract with the view to selling the vessel 
at a profit to Mr. G. T. Sinclair, then in London, who represented him- 
self as a subject of the so-called Confederate States of America.” On the 
same day that Pembroke accepted Thomsons’ offer to build the vessel, 
he agreed to sell it to Sinclair. Copies of the pertinent documents were 
enclosed. Galbraith went on to say that the construction of the ship was 
supervised by Sinclair. But, the letter continued, when the vessel was 
approaching completion, “Sinclair proposed to cancel the contract. . . . 
After some correspondence as to terms, the contract was canceled on the 
21st [of] October. . . .” The letters portrayed a bitter exchange between 
Pembroke and Sinclair. Faced by the probability of governmental inter- 
ference, Sinclair wished to cancel the contract and recover the cotton 
bonds he had already turned over. Pembroke refused to return any of 
the certificates, and Sinclair was forced to accept these unfavorable 
terms. The correspondence concerning cancellation of the contract was 
completely false and trumped up for the purpose of misleading the 
British government. 

The Lord Advocate contended that the alleged cancellation of the 
contract did not nullify the application of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
but he decided to delay the seizure of the “Pampero” to await the out- 
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come, momentarily expected, of the government's appeal in the “Alexan- 
dra” case. Russell, unmoved by the Confederate stratagem, again urged 
that every precaution be taken to prevent the escape of the “Pampero” in 
the interim. At this point, Underwood's second set of affidavits was re- 
ceived by the Foreign Office, and it was sent with an “Immediate” head- 
ing to the Home Office for transference to the Lord Advocate. The 
seizure of the “Pampero” was finally carried out on December 10, 1863, 
when the decision in the “Alexandra” case was postponed.® 

Despite the fact that the cruiser was being investigated by the British 
government and was under the close surveillance of the Royal Navy 
during this time, Dudley received a report that the Confederate sailors 
from Baltimore were hatching a plot to effect her escape. Adams so in- 
formed Russell, and added security precautions were taken to ensure 
frustration of the scheme.® 

In spite of the legal muddle currently surrounding the trial of the 
“Alexandra,” the Crown lawyers determined to push forward with the 
prosecution of the “Pampero.” The case first came before the courts on 
March 18, 1864.” In preliminary legal sparring, the defendants appealed 
to the Inner House, which fulfilled in Scotland the functions of the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber, concerning the relevancy of certain points 
in the indictment. It was an attempt to destroy in this case, as Sir Hugh 
Cairns had in that of the “Alexandra,” the government's construction of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act. This act forbade “the equipping, fitting out, 
furnishing, or arming” of storeships, transports, and warships with the 
intent that they be used by one belligerent against a nation at peace with 
Great Britain. The defense contended, first, that the words “equip,” 
“fit out,” and “furnish” applied to transports and store ships and only the 
word “arm” applied to cruisers. Since the indictment did not allege that 
the “Pampero” had been armed, the defense held that the indictment 
was not relevant. Secondly, it was contended that the statute was not 
directed against those who merely equipped a vessel if the hostilities 
were not contemplated by the actual equippers but by the purchasers. 
Both of these questions were decided against the defendants in a manner 
contradictory to the ruling of the Lord Chief Baron in the Court of Ex- 
chequer in the “Alexandra” case. The “Pampero” case was set down for 
trial on April 5. 
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As the time for the trial approached, the owners appeared reluctant 
to face the court. The Confederate agents felt that even if the verdict 
were to be given in their favor, the litigation would be so prolonged by 
the government that the “Pampero” would be of little use to the South.” 
The vessel was offered for sale to the government, but the Admiralty 
reported that it was unsatisfactory for service in the Royal Navy and 
the offer was rejected. The seven owners then proposed an arrangement 
whereby they would retain control of the ship and operate it in some 
form of peaceful commerce, at the same time making such alterations as 
the government though necessary to guarantee its peaceful character. 
This proposal was unacceptable to the government, and the Lord Ad- 
vocate laid down the conditions upon which a compromise could be 
reached. The sine qua non was a verdict in favor of the Crown on one 
count of the indictment. In addition, the owners must make suitable 
alterations, give bond for the proper employment of the vessel, and 
change the registry of the vessel in such manner as to preclude trans- 
ference of ownership. These terms were accepted in substance, and the 
trial was dropped with all possibility of the ship passing into the hands 
of the Confederacy seemingly at an end.” 

The Confederate government did not give up its interest in the “Pam- 
pero” even after this agreement. Mallory opposed parting with the vessel, 
hoping that by some means the South would still be able to add it to 


the Confederate Navy.” Barron agreed with this viewpoint since the 
Confederacy had no investment to lose inasmuch as the construction of 
the “Pampero” had been financed by British capital.” As late as January 
10, 1865, the “Pampero” was considered Confederate property, and 
apparently it remained such until the end of the war. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT IS DESIGNED as an open forum for researchers into Civil 
War themes and for readers of Civil War History in general. It is open 
for questions on and discussions of phases of the Great Conflict and its 
personnel. Also, we welcome notes on newly discovered, little known, or 
sidelights on the war. Contributions are invited; address Notes and 
Queries Editor. 


QUERIES 


No. 52—Death and Burial of General A. P. Hill: 

While reading a review of W. W. Hassler’s A. P. Hill. Lee’s Forgotten 
General, by Burke Davis, published in a recent number of the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, I came across a paragraph that 
stirred my curiosity. It read: 


There is one omission, in the opinion of the reviewer, which would have added 
a bit to the study. Hill’s singular burial is not touched upon, nor are the stories 
of Mrs. Hill’s reception of the news of his death—nor the testimony of the two 
Federal soldiers alleged to have killed the General. 


I have examined such books as are available to me here in Canada, but 
do not find the answers to the questions or circumstances mentioned by 
Burke Davis. In reading Douglas S. Freeman’s account of the death of 
Hill, (Lee’s Lieutenants, Volume 3, page 679), I was struck by the 
apparent lack of a proper guard for the General if he had to pass through 
an area where Federals might be ranging. Freeman’s account of Hill's 
death was a rather pathetic story, the wife singing indoors when the 
messenger came with the tragic news. But Freeman gives no details of 
the funeral and does not include the testimony of the men who killed 
Hill. But he does append a rather ambiguous quotation from a letter 
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written by Dorsey Pender to his wife in 1868, apparently relating to Mrs. 
Hill. Pender wrote: “I know you are too good a wife to have given me as 
much anxiety and trouble as she gave the General.” 

Query: What were the unusual features of Mrs. Hill’s reception of the 
news, the singular burial, and where can the testimony of the soldiers be 
found? Also, what is the answer to Pender’s statement? 

Fred Landon 


NOTES 
Germ Warfare, 1864: 
[By Fairfax Downey, author of Sound of the Guns, The Guns at Gettysburg, 
and forthcoming books on the Battle of Brandy Station and a juvenile, Famous 
Horses of the Civil War.] 

The practice of waging war with poisonous substances is as old as war 
itself. The pollution of wells is probably the earliest example. Outstand- 
ing instances in modern times are the use of poison gas in World War I 
and the efforts by German agents to infect with anthrax bacilli American 
horses and mules being supplied the Allied armies in vast quantities. 

To find an attempt at germ warfare cropping up in our Civil War 
seems extraordinary for the time and conditions. Yet that little-known 
incident is established by the State Department's diplomatic correspond- 
ence, newspapers, and other records. Ineffective though it was, the plot, 
prompted by high stakes, was deadly in intent. 

It happened in Bermuda in the days when fast steamers were running 
the blockade of the Union Navy between those islands and the Con- 
federate port of Wilmington, North Carolina. Munitions, medical, and 
other supplies from England, transshipped in Bermuda, were vital to the 
Confederacy. Scarcely less so was the Southern cotton to the famished 
English mills. It was a roaring, flourishing trade, augmented by British 
luxury goods carried by skippers of the runners as side-ventures. Federal 
frigates, too few and too slow in the earlier war years, could do little to 
stop it. Their flimsy barrier was derisively called a “paper blockade.” 

Bermuda rejoiced in a prosperity, memorable even in the lush times of 
the present tourist business. The wages in gold for crews of the runners 
ran from $5,000 a round trip for the captain to $180 for a fireman, and 
they spent their money in the drunken-sailor tradition. In the town of 
St. George’s alone (normal population then 1,200), sixty-seven licensed 
bars could not accommodate the revelers. The overflow was taken care 
of by unlicensed sellers such as Teapot Sally, a Negro woman who 
carried her liquor stock in a teapot under her apron. 

Gradually the U.S. Navy tightened its blockade. Southern ports fell 
one by one. Wilmington remained open, though threatened by land and 
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sea, but the number of runners able to slip through the Union cordon 
dwindled rapidly. By 1864 cargoes, which for three years had con- 
siderably sustained the South’s deteriorating supply system, were re- 
duced to a comparative trickle, and the situation of her hard-pressed 
armies was becoming desperate. 

At that moment, a fanatic Southerner, Dr. Luke Blackburn, appeared 
in Bermuda and volunteered to help fight the severe epidemic of yellow 
fever raging there. Since it was then unknown that the mosquito was 
the carrier of the disease, treatment was largely confined to isolation, 
fumigation, and the burning of supposedly infected clothes and bed- 
clothing. 

Blackburn, aware that the cause of the South was critical, stopped at 
nothing to save it. He collected a quantity of clothing of yellow fever 
victims, secretly stored it in a warehouse and arranged with an un- 
scrupulous shipmaster to transport it to New York City for distribution 
to the poor. Shipments to other Northern cities were to follow. Although 
the doctor’s plot could not have succeeded by the method he planned, 
its lethal purpose might still have been realized. If members of the ves- 
sel’s crew had been bitten by carrier mosquitoes and come down with 
yellowjack, the fever could have spread from them, transmitted by local 
insects, as it had in New York epidemics of the past. In that very manner 
it had reached Bermuda from Cuba. 

Dr. Blackburn kept his machinations carefully concealed; only a few 
accomplices knew of or suspected his scheme. He was on the eve of 
launching it successfully. 

Counterintelligence, however, had gone into action. Charles Maxwell 
Allen, since his appointment as U.S. Consul in Bermuda by President 
Lincoln on September 2, 1861, had been on a diplomatic hot spot. His 
assignment to hamper the highly lucrative blockade running developed 
increasing efficiency from his valuable reports to Washington, and he 
became the most unpopular man in the islands. Yet he was widely 
respected for his tireless activity, his ingenuity, and his courage. 
Organizing his own secret service, he fought the blockade runners with 
every plan he could devise. Once he tried to place a Federal spy on a 
runner as captain or mate to capture and sail her to New York. He ran an 
underground railroad for Northern prisoners who had escaped by stow- 
ing away on cotton steamers. He unmasked a plot by Confederate sailors 
to pretend surrender and seize the ship taking them North for intern- 
ment, or to slip into New York disguised as Union men. 

Allen’s enterprise and success inevitably brought retaliation. On one 
occasion four members of the crew of the “Talahassee” assaulted him in 
his own consulate in St. George’s. He defended himself with an eyelet 
punch, the only weapon at hand, and a servant came to his aid, but he 
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was on the point of being strangled when the police, summoned by a 
passing newsboy, rescucd him. Again, a burly seaman, accompanied by 
an officer from the Confederate privateer “Florida,” attacked the consul 
on the street at night and severely beat him. 

In light of such experiences Allen might have been expected to pro- 
ceed with caution when he got wind of Dr. Blackburn’s yellow fever plot. 
Obviously he would be dealing with a desperate man. Nevertheless he 
immediately notified the Bermuda authorities. It would have been 
entirely in character for the indomitable consul to have taken counter- 
measures on his own if official action had failed. 

But response by the British government was all he could ask. It 
moved promptly and was joined by Confederate officials stationed in 
Bermuda, chivalrously horrified by the plot. Together they staged a 
sudden raid, which led to Blackburn’s arrest and unrepentant confession. 
The shipment of clothing, worn by yellow fever victims, was caught 
before it sailed. 

The fall of Fort Fisher, protecting Wilmington, foreshadowed the end 
of blockade running and of the Confederacy to which it had brought the 
sinews of war. Following the abortive attempt of 1864 no considerable 
trials of germ warfare would be undertaken, although the threat con- 
tinues to be present, and provision against it has been made. So far as the 


spreading of disease goes, nature, with great epidemics of cholera, 
bubonic plague, influenza, and even measles crippling armies, has far 
surpassed puny human efforts along such lines. In recorded casualties of 
major conflicts prior to World War II, disease killed more than battle. 


A Confederate Sailor's Lament: 
[By William B. Hesseltine, Professor of History, University of Wisconsin] 

It was not enough that Charles Iverson Graves, lieutenant in the Con- 
federate States Navy, should have the problems of guarding the Alabama 
coast from the Yankee ships which sailed the Gulf of Mexico. He had 
mother-in-law problems as well. He was, however, inclined to be lenient 
with his mother-in-law. She alone of his kith and kin had held faith in 
him when, long after the outbreak of the Civil War, he had not returned 
to Georgia to take up arms for the Confederacy. She knew that “Charlie,” 
a graduate of Annapolis, was far out in the Pacific when Georgia 
seceded, and that it took time for the news to get to him and for him to 
get back to Washington and turn in his resignation from the United 
States Navy. But she knew, too, that he was coming back, not only to 
take up arms for the South, but to take Maggie, her daughter and his 
distant cousin, as his bride. Eventually, after even Maggie had given 
him up as lost to the Yankees, Charlie appeared in his new Confederate 
naval uniform, claimed his bride after the manner of warriors through 
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the ages, and carried her off to Mobile. But as the months passed by, 
“Ma” back in North Carolina grew lonely for her daughter, and Lieuten- 
ant Graves faced a problem as he sat down on the last day of March to 
write to Maggie’s mother. His letter gives an entrancing glance at the 
ways of life, and of love, of a Confederate sailor and his “war bride.” 


C. S. Steamer “Morgan,” Grant’s Pass 
Tuesday Evening 8 O'clock, March 31st 63 
“Our” Own Dear Ma: 

I have before me your letter to Maggie of March 20th which was sent down 
to me last Saturday. In it you ask if I do not owe you a letter. I do not remem- 
ber; at any rate I shall write to you now, for I have a great deal to talk to you 
about, and a great deal to quarrel with you about. But the talking first, and the 
quarrelling afterward. Maggie made me a visit today. I wanted to see her so 
much that I wrote to her to come down some pleasant day in the steamboat 
which brings provisions to Forts Morgan, Gaines & Grant; and she is such a 
kind tenderhearted little woman, so thoughtful and obliging, and she wanted 
to see me so bad, too, that she got up this morning by daylight and took the 
boat—a government boat—in company with Mrs. Davidson, the wife of our 
new Captain, and escorted by the little son of Capt Hunter of the “Gaines.” 
I halfway expected her this morning; so as soon as the boat “hove” in sight 
I got a big spyglass and strained my eyes to see if I could not see her. At last 
I could make out a little hat that looked something like hers and soon a hand- 
kerchief was waved. Mrs. Harrison was with her. Capt. [George W.] Harrison 
and myself jumped into the cutter alongside—he was so slow I was tempted 
to leave him—and we started for the steam-boat. I just had time to rush on 
board, kiss Maggie, ask if she was well, give her a look and a half, kiss her 
again, and jump into our boat. I saw so little of her that I was sorry she came, 
yet I would not have had her missed coming for half of the Confederacy. By 
this time she is back in Mobile and in her room. Maggie has been a little sick. 
She came down with the “Morgan” on the morning of the 20th with Mrs. 
Harrison, expecting to return the same afternoon in the “Gaines,” the vessel 
that we relieved, reaching the City about dark. While coming down, and just 
as we could see the “Gaines,” a heavy fog obscured everything, and the pilot 
lost his reckoning, and about 2 P.M. we struck on a reef hard and fast. The 
“Gaines” came to our assistance, got hawsers out, and tugged away; but with- 
out moving us. About 8 o’clock Maggie and Mrs. Harrrison went on board 
the “Gaines.” About midnight a large steamer was sent to our assistance from 
one of the forts, and about three o'clock in the morning we succeeded in 
getting afloat without injury. The “Gaines” started for Mobile as soon as we 
got off, and reached the city next morning about breakfast time. A heavy rain 
was falling and the ladies remained aboard till nearly eleven when, taking 
advantage of a cessation, they started ashore. But before reaching home 
another rain came up and Maggie got wet. This was on Saturday the 22nd. 
Sunday morning she was sick; and remained in bed Sunday, Monday & 
Tuesday. Wednesday she went to Mrs. Elder’s & Thursday came down to 
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Fort Morgan with Mrs. Elder and Mrs. Voss to see me. She is very well now 
tho’ looking a little pale. I hope you will not feel uneasy about her; and do not 


_ attach too much importance to her illness because I write so many particulars 


and details. If she scratches her finger I feel uneasy about it till it is well. But 
then you ought not to be so; she is my wife & I love her so much; she is only 
your daughter and [you] don’t love [her] half as much as I do. Now I am ready 
for the quarrel; and the last two lines I suppose had made you somewhat 
pugnacious. I appeal to Uncle Calvin:—and ask him how he would like for 
somebody to write to his wife and entice her away for three whole long 
months! I would not like to see him catch any friend of mine, who would do 
such a thing, on his plantation near a grape-vine. Well, she is ready to go: 
threats, bribes, entreaties, sarcasms, and ridicule have done the work. Under 
the first head, threats: “if you do not come home next summer I shall be 
grieved & mortified.” Secondly bribes:—“if you come as early as June I will 
have a nice new homespun dress for you. Third entreaties: —“do come: you 
don’t know how much I miss you, and how much we all want to see you.” 
Fourth, ridicule:—“why, you may have to be from Charlie two or three years 
at a time; I am surprised at you.” Another thing, because a man is dragged 
away from his wife, is that any reason why she should be the less anxious to 
spend what time she can with him? Suppose “Charlie” has to go to sea and stay 
two or three years at a time, ought “Maggie” to run off and leave him the 
few months he can be with her? Be generous; you have had your little daughter 
with you for years, let her stay with me one year. But I will not say anything 
more; if in your next letter you do not acknowledge how hardhearted you have 
been in trying to steal my wife from me, I will have her all ready to leave me 
on the Ist July. J had to appoint the day on which she was to be ready, in order 
to take advantage of the first person going in. I asked her to say what day she 
would be ready: she put her head on my shoulder and cried and said she 
couldn’t. And when I insisted upon it, she could not leave me next year, she 
said. But we talked it over afterwards: we gave up “Slats”; all our summer 
arrangements; our visits to Genl. Green’s at Spring Hill during strawberry 
and peach seasons; our cruises “down the Bay”; our moon-light riding parties; 
Maggie’s “rags duties” when she comes on board twice a week to set my ward- 
robe to rights—in fact I just gave up everything when I consented for her to 
go. If I catch the small-pox going or returning I shall hold you responsible. 
Another thing, you are required to deliver her to me—to send Johnny— 
Maggie’s sweetheart to escort her if need be—by the Ist day of October 1863. 
“Out of the fullness of the heart the mouth speakth,” or words to that effect, as 
we say in a courtmartial, is a scriptural quotation verified in that letter. But 
I know if there is anybody in the world who can excuse this failing of mine— 
of writing so much about my wife—it is “our Ma.” I know I can never tire her 
by talking of her daughter. So I will continue the subject, if you will promise 
to defend my letter against all attacks of those poor celibates who are ignorant 
of the “noble institution” of a helpmeet. Maggie writes you a good deal; but 
there are a good many little things that you would be interested in that she 
never says one word about. I don’t believe she has told you one word about 
our balmoral, or things of that description. Do you remember in one of the first 
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letters I wrote to Maggie after I was ordered to Mobile I said there were a 
hundred good reasons why our marriage should be at a very early day? Some 
of those reasons I was afraid to name before we were married: one of the best 
I had was, I wanted the right to insist upon her holding herself strait while 
sitting and walking. I saw that none of you ever reminded her of it, and she 
only wanted to be told of it occasionally to correct it. I think you will find her 
improved in that respect when you see her next summer. Soon after getting 
here I bought her a pair of nice thicksoled walking shoes, and made her wear 
them in the place of the little thin, paper-looking, friends of the undertaker 
that she was in the habit of wearing. Through my influence, too, the bonnet 
has been laid aside, except upon dress occasions, and the hat substituted for 
it. The latter is lighter, affords more protection to the face, and then there is 
not that continue pulling down and “patting of my hair to seat my bonnet.” 
The prettiest girl that walks up Government Street in the evening is “Mrs. 
Graves.” She wears a pretty little hat, a present from Helen Lee, tastefully 
trimmed with a black plume tipped with red, and a black lace veil. A collar 
of point appliqué lace, with sleeves of the same, a black silk basquine (or 
baskeen) and generally a gray poplin or brown silk dress: all set off with rosy 
cheeks and a bright face. 

Gen.’1 & Mrs. Green have left us, to go into the county about two miles. At 
present Mrs. G. is up at her mother’s: but she will be down soon to take 
possession of the house in the county. They both begged us to go our with 
them but my position will not allow me to be so far away from the vessel. 
I expect Maggie will stay a good deal with them while I am aboard. They 
formed a very warm friendship for us, and we shall miss them greatly. In their 
room now we have Capt & Mrs. Harrison. I don’t like Capt Harrison or his 
wife, tho’ Mrs. H. seems disposed to be very social. I expect to see very little 
of them at the house. I see enough of him on board. Mrs. Elder, Mrs. Voss & 
Mrs. Lyon are well, and as kind as they can be to Maggie. Mrs. Le Vait has 
been quite sick with erysipelas in the arm, but is now better. No prospect of 
an attack. Tell Uncle Calvin, in reply to his inquiry that Gen.’1 Green is a son 
of old Duff Green of the “Telegraph.” Give my love to all. 

Very affectionately your Son 
G. I. Graves 


Maggie went off according to schedule on July 1, 1863. But she did not 
return to Mobile the first of October. By that time, Lieutenant Graves 
was in England; soon thereafter he was running the blockade; and for a 
time he was supervising the Confederate Military Academy in Virginia. 
Maggie, too, had reasons for not returning—and Charlie Graves did not 
get back to see her until their baby boy was almost ten weeks old. 


Bust of Stonewall Jackson To Be Unveiled: 

An exact replica of the bust of General Thomas J. (Stonewall) Jackson 
in the Hall of Fame in New York is to be placed in the rotunda of the 
West Virginia State capitol, at Charleston, by the West Virginia Division 
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of the United Daughters of the Confederacy. The bronze bust of West 
Virginia’s most famous military man, sculptured by Bryant Baker, will 
be unveiled and dedicated on May 11, 1959, followed by a reception at 
the executive mansion. A life-size bronze statue of General Jackson, by 
Sir Moses Ezekiel, has had a place on the capitol grounds since 1910, 
also placed by the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

A selected reading list of Civil War books bearing the title No Still- 
ness Since Appomattox has been issued by the Toledo Public Library. 
The selected list was compiled jointly by the library’s reference section 
and the Toledo Civil War Round Table. In the sixty titles it is designed 
to give a well-rounded history of the war from beginning to end, with a 
few of the outstanding works of fiction thrown in for good measure. 


Another Battle at Gettysburg: 

The second annual Civil War conference at Gettysburg College was 
held on November 16-18 with discussions on the general theme “Why 
did the North win the Civil War?” With Dr. David Donald, Columbia 
University, as co-ordinator of the conference, the assembly heard emi- 
nent authorities discuss the various causes that gave victory to the 
Northern armies, with sharp differences of opinion on some of the 
reasons advanced. Participating in the three-day program were David 
C. Mearns, Chief, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, whose in- 
troductory remarks outlined the scope of the discussions to follow; Dr. 
David Donald, pinch-hitting for Dr. Henry S. Commager, discussed the 
propriety of the conference theme and the differences of opinion among 
historians. 

On the second day, Dr. Richard N. Current, Professor of History, 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, insisted that economic 
considerations were the most decisive factors for the North. Dr. T. Harry 
Williams, Louisiana State University, spoke on the military leadership— 
and here the conference ran into its first major engagement and divided 
thinking. Commentator on Dr. Williams’ lecture was Clifford Dowdey, 
Richmond, Virginia, whose Civil War books have gained him a reputa- 
tion as spokesman for the South. 

On the last day the lecturers were Dr. David M. Potter, Yale Uni- 
versity, who talked on the political leadership, North and South, and 
Dr. William Hesseltine, University of Wisconsin. Commentators on the 
lectures were Dr. J. Cutler Andrews, Chatham College; John Hope 
Franklin, Brooklyn College; Fletcher M. Green, University of North 
Carolina; Robert Fortenbaugh, Gettysburg College; Roy F. Nichols, 
University of Pennsylvania; and Robert F. Bloom, Gettysburg College. 

The war of words was broken by field trips over the Gettysburg and 
Antietam battlefields. The conference was attended by more than three 





hundred persons, excluding college students and members of the faculty. 
The third conference will be scheduled for about the same time next 
year, with a theme on Abraham Lincoln in connection with the war. 


John Brown Centennial Observances: 

The centennial of John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry—one of the 
chief contributing causes of the Civil War—will be observed at various 
places from New York to Kansas during the year 1959. The observances 
will be held at places associated with the man and his activities and will 
be local in character; at least no attempt will be made by the several 
groups interested to make it a national event. 

In West Virginia the observance will center at Harpers Ferry, scene 
of Brown’s raid and defeat. It is planned to bring together a compre- 
hensive exhibit of materials relating to the raid and its aftermath to be 
placed in one of the historic pre-war buildings within the Harpers Ferry 
National Monument area, to be opened to the public in mid-June. The 
National Monument directors, working with a committee named by the 
West Virginia Historical Society and local committees, plan to keep the 
exhibit open until the end of the season for the benefit of tourists and 
students. The National Monument attracted approximately a quarter of 
a million visitors in 1958, and it is expected that this number will be 
stepped up in 1959. 

At North Elba, New York, where John Brown is buried, the more than 
a century old farmhouse is undergoing extensive renovation and repairs. 
The farm and grave are held as an historic site by the state of New York, 
under the direction of the Department of Archives and History. An 
elaborate program is being planned—tentatively set for July 12th-when 
the old house will be reopened to the public; the John Brown Memorial 
Association and National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People are co-operating. An exhibit, featuring the sojourn of the Brown 
family at North Elba, is planned. 





The Continuing War 


EDITED BY JAMES I. ROBERTSON, JR. 
Department of History, Emory University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


OF THE INNUMERABLE WOMEN’S NARRATIVES that followed in the wake of 
the Civil War, Phoebe Yates Pember’s A Southern Womans Story ranks 
with the elite. The widow Pember exhibited keen insight into human 
nature while serving as superintendent of Richmond’s Chimborazo Hos- 
pital. Her narrative, first published in 1879, is void of that glossiness 
incorporated by so many pro-Southern writers to disguise Confederate 
weaknesses, particularly the various shortcomings of Rebel soldiers. At 
the same time, Mrs. Pember displayed a deep appreciation of the solid 
qualities of the Southern masses, their uncomplaining manner, and the 
silence with which they endured four years of extreme hardships. As the 
late Dr. Freeman said of the author, “If historians have lapsed since Mrs. 
Pember’s day in realistic treatment of the war, the fault assuredly is not 
hers.” 

This month McCowat-Mercer Press releases a new edition of Phoebe 
Pember’s story, an edition containing much more than the simple re- 
publication of the narrative. Dr. Bell Wiley, who edited the work, has 
added over twenty of Mrs. Pember’s letters—correspondence of such 
revealing insight that it ranks on a par with the ultra-scarce autobiogra- 
phy itself. Further enlightened by access to the author's personal copy 
of her memoirs, Dr. Wiley has made extensive use of marginal notes and 
other insertions. Replete with new title and many illustrations, this new 
edition is an invaluable contribution to Confederate war literature. 
more than that, it is still a classic study of war psychology and human 
nature. 


One of the most sought-after items of collectors everywhere is the 
Bibliography of State Participation in the Civil War. The third and last 
edition of this government publication appeared in 1918. Its value lies 
in the arrangement of the bibliographical data by regiments both north- 
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ern and southern. Although the book is now fifty-six years out of date, it 
is very valuable as a guide to books and periodicals published in the im- 
mediate postwar period. C. E. Dornbusch of the New York Public 
Library recently received a grant from the Emily E. F. Skeel Fund to 
revise the work and issue a new edition. Mr. Dornbusch is now at work 
on this most welcomed venture, and the finished product is due some- 
time this year. 

Stanley Horn has finished The Great Panic, an account of the chaos 
and confusion revolving around the evacuation of Nashville. This month 
LSU will release Avery Craven’s Civil War in the Making, which re- 
examines the causes of the war. Scheduled for publication by Macmillan 
next year is the fifth volume of the late Kenneth P. Williams’ monu- 
mental Lincoln Finds a General. Dr. Williams died soon after completing 
the manuscript for this fifth of seven proposed volumes. Appropriately 
enough, however, Volume V will carry the story through Chickamauga— 
when a general named Grant finally got his turn in the commanding 
officer's tent of the western Federal armies. Pat Jones is hard at work on 
a multi-volume naval history of the war. Bud Warner's Generals in Gray 
makes it appearance next month. 

Irving Werstein, whose July, 1863 has been reissued in paperback 
form, has completed The Rebel and the Railsplitter. This comparison of 
Davis and Lincoln will be released by Crowell late this year. Mr. Wer- 
stein is now laboring over a fictionalized biography of colorful Phil 
Kearny, whose cavalier career was ended by Confederate bullets at 
Chantilly. (Legend has it this one-armed fighter rode to his death 
waving his sword and guiding the reins with his teeth.) Harold Klein of 
Pikesville, Maryland, is preparing a pictorial biography of John Wilkes 
Booth. A fellow Marylander, Samuel H. Miller, is near completion of his 
study of Colonel Henry C. Pate, Fifth Virginia Cavalry. Harold Manake 
is still working on a comprehensive history of the Maryland Line in 
Lee’s army. No examination has been done of this famous Confederate 
unit since its major, W. W. Goldsborough, published his commentaries 
in 1869. The Detroit Historical Society will soon publish the war letters 
of General Alpheus S. Williams, who proved his defensive mettle at 
Gettysburg and then, with his XX Corps, spearheaded Sherman’s March 
to the Sea. Harold M. Hyman at the University of California is complet- 
ing the late Ben Thomas’ biography of Edwin Stanton. He is at work on 
a study of Civil War military government as well. Also on the West 
Coast, Robert L. Kerby has written a scholarly work on a remote aspect 
of the war, The Confederate Invasion of New Mexico and Arizona, 1861- 
1862. 

The Potomac Press has scored with Joseph Patch’s The Battle of Ball's 
Bluff. Perhaps no other small engagement of the war had such jarring 
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consequences. This new narrative is by far the best treatment of a 
struggle in which Confederates and the Potomac shared in the destruc- 
tion of the Federal force. The Civil War Centennial Commission will 
soon release Why Study the Civil War, which will summarize the aims 
of that august body—and second the feelings of us who pursue the war 
with as much fidelity as most of the men who fought it. Two newly 
released city histories add localism to the bibliography of the war. Robert 
Hasskarl has published Brenham, Texas, 1844-1958, and Vernal Hutchin- 
son has chronicled the saga of the vanished town of Deer Isle, Maine, in 
A Yankee Town in the Civil War. C. C. Tisler has published in paperback 
edition Lincoln Was Here for Another Go with Douglas. This profusely 
illustrated work tells the story of Lincoln and Douglas meeting in debate 
at Ottawa, Illinois, in 1858. 

Charlotte Capers and her staff at the Mississippi Archives are hard at 
work on a two-volume study of that state’s participation in the war. It 
will appear in the first of the centennial years. The Virginia Civil War 
Centennial Commission plans to compile and publish all of Lee’s war- 
time letters in one huge volume. Due for release soon by the Confederate 
Centennial Studies are Frank Vandiver, American Civil War Guns, and 
William S. Hoole, The Cruise of the Alabama and the Tuscaloosa: The 
Log of Lieutenant John Low, C.S.A. Future monographs in the same 
series include Charles S. Davis, Colin J. McRae, Confederate Financial 
Agent; William D. Hesseltine, The Lincoln Plan of Reconstruction; and 
Thomas D. Clark, Diaries North and South. 

For you students of Old Stonewall, here’s a reminder: one of the high- 
ranking studies in the field of Jacksoniana is John W. Wayland’s Stone- 
wall Jackson’s Way, a seasoned narrative and highly pictorial account of 
Jackson’s campaigns. A few years back a new edition of this work was 
issued by a Valley publisher. Copies are still available through Dr. Way- 
land at 53 Weaver Avenue, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Two collections of letters by Illinois soldiers have been added to that 
state’s war contributions. Some of the Boys: The Civil War Letters of 
Isaac Jackson, edited by Joseph O. Jackson, with a foreword by Bell 
Wiley, consists of ninety-five letters written from the action around 
Vicksburg and New Orleans. Southern Illinois University is the pub- 
lisher. Ellen K. Korbitz has edited and published a pamphlet containing 
the war correspondence of Sergeant Jeff Pierce of the 105th Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry Regiment. Letters Home recounts much of the action 
of this regiment which campaigned with Sherman’s army as a part of 
Benjamin Harrison’s First Brigade of Dan Butterfield’s Midwestern and 
famous Third Division. 

Dominating the countless number of war works appearing on the 
shelves each month are reprints of older works much in demand. The 
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Civil War Centennial Series of Indiana University Press is devoted 
solely to the reissuance of such books. Its spring releases include a book 
of letters by Lieutenant Colonel Ferri-Pisani, aide-de-camp to the 
French royalty who visited America in 1861. This will be the first com- 
plete English translation of the work, part of which was published in 
American Heritage. For the same series Frank Vandiver has annotated 
“Uncle Joe” Johnston’s defense of his war record (with strong anti-Davis 
sentiments ): Narrative of Military Operations. 

Thomas Yoseloff has released a two-volume, boxed edition of James 
D. Bullock, The Secret Service of the Confederate States, with introduc- 
tion and notes by Philip Van Doren Stern. A. S. Barnes has republished 
William G. Stevenson’s little narrative, Thirteen Months in the Rebel 
Army. John S. Mosby's Mosby's War Reminiscences and Stuart's Cavalry 
Campaigns has been republished by Pageant. Rossiter Johnson’s mam- 
moth Campfires and Battlefields is also available in a new edition. Of 
original folio size it contains over 1180 photographs, maps, and battle 
scenes. A well-known and highly respected New York publisher is toying 
with the idea of reprinting the 128-volume War of the Rebellion: Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies on a subscription, one- 
volume-at-a-time basis. Such an undertaking would surpass any Civil 
War publishing feat since the United States government printed the 
original O.R. over a period of twenty-one years. 

Bill Runge at the University of Virginia's Alderman Library is still 
combing the records in quest of data on the Confederate War Depart- 
ment. He is also editing the memoirs of Henry R. Berkeley, Amherst 
Nelson Battery, C.S.A., which the Virginia Historical Society will pub- 
lish in booklet form. This collection is excellent for an insight into Early’s 
1864 campaigns. Patricia Hicken, a graduate student at U. Va., is doing 
a master’s thesis on the life of General Henry Heth, whose memoirs and 
major papers are at that school. Jim Nichols of Stephen F. Austin State 
College is following his monograph of Confederate engineers with a 
detailed biography of Fitzhugh Lee. At Duke Jeremy P. Felt has com- 
pleted his analysis of the Confederacy’s Commissary General and one of 
“Davis's pets,” Lucius P. Northrop, among whose many mistakes was 
the provocation of an argument with hotheaded Henry S. Foote. It was 
a mistake, Northrop agreed, when he pulled himself out of the corner 
into which Foote belted him. 

Spencer King is enjoying success from his Ebb Tide, the diary ‘of 
Savannah’s Josephine Clay. Burke Davis has completed his novel based 
on The Crater. Ben Botkin is doing a study on the folklore of the Con- 
federacy. Dick Harwell is at work on a long-neglected field, the Con- 
federate Marine Corps. 

This issue’s “sleeper”: W. L. Gammage, The Camp, The Bivouac and 
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the Battle Field. One of the scarcest of Confederate imprints, this his- 
tory of the Fourth Arkansas Infantry Regiment was originally published 
in Selma, Alabama, in 1864. It was written by the surgeon of McNair’s 
Brigade, to which the regiment was attached. The narrative goes only to 
December, 1863, but included in it are vivid and highly interesting 
accounts of such battles as Elkhorn, Murfreesboro and Chickamauga. 
Only three first-edition copies of this paperback journal are known to 
exist. W. M. Hackett, the personable manager of The Arkansas Book 
Store, has reprinted the history complete with an introduction by Ted 
Worley. This same duo collaborated last year on another narrative of the 
Fourth Arkansas: They Never Came Back: The War Memoirs of Captain 
John W. Lavender. The Gammage reprint may be obtained through Mr. 
Hackett at 809 Main Street, Little Rock. 





Book Reviews 


EDITED BY CHARLES T. MILLER 
B-11 University Hall 
Iowa City, lowa 


Blockade: The Civil War at Sea. By Robert Carse. (New York: Rinehart 
and Company. 1958. Pp. 279. $5.00.) 


THE STRATEGY OF BLOCKADING a continental opponent which depends upon 
sea traffic to keep its armed forces supplied and its citizens fed and clothed 
has been used from time immemorial by nations possessing or thinking they 
possess the means of doing so. Hawkins and Drake were blockaders; the 
British successfully blockaded Napoleon; the Germans tried it, unsuccessfully, 
but barely so in both world wars; and the United States succeeded in blockad- 
ing Japan in the late unpleasantness. 

The history of blockading is full of romance, danger, and all the boredom, 
delays, and hardships common to war. Whether one’s sympathies lie with the 
crafty blockade runner or the harassed convoy, or with the daring commerce 
raider or submarine, there is much in the lore of the blockade to make interest- 
ing reading. Mr. Carse in his book Blockade has succeeded in a historical 
work in giving life to the strangle hold which the North clamped about the 
South during the Civil War. While the book is a history, it is written from 
place to place almost like a novel; the author by drawing extensively upon 
memoirs, diaries, and letters of the participants has tried to convey the im- 
mediacy and the personal nature of the meaning of the blockade to those 
directly concerned in it. This is always a difficult thing to do, but on the whole 
Mr. Carse has succeeded admirably in presenting a vivid picture not only of 
what the blockade meant in statistics and strategy, but also what it meant to 
the men who ran the gantlet from Bermuda to Wilmington, North Carolina, 
and to the men who tried to stop them. 

For the fact is that with the loss of Norfolk and New Orleans early in the 
war Wilmington and Charleston were the only suitable ports open to Southern 
trade. The North knew this and acted accordingly. The problem for the 
South was to ship southern cotton or money (and they were virtually the same 
thing) to English traders in exchange for materials of war so desperately 
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needed in the Confederacy. A system was devised of shipping British supplies 
to Nassau, Bermuda, and Halifax, Nova Scotia, a perfectly lawful enterprise, 
and there transferring the materials of war into ships willing to try to sneak 
or shove through the North’s cordon of ships stationed in three arcs across the 
lines of commerce. These lines converged upon an area off Cape Fear, North 
Carolina. The first and least effective blockade line was set in an arc from 
Cape Lookout south to 32 degrees north. The second was 60 miles or so closer 
to shore, and the third was deployed in the area immediately about Wilming- 
ton. Most of the fireworks took place in that sector. It is a maze of shallow 
inlets, sand bars, and reefs, not a good place to sail under the best conditions, 
let alone war. 

The blockade runners’ problem was to get into the harbor through this 
gantlet of ships and navigational hazards, no easy thing to do. Wind and tide 
had to be just right for even a shallow drift vessel to bump over the bars and 
get under the protection of the guns of Fort Fisher, which was commanded by 
Colonel William Lamb, C.S.A., a gallant and attractive man. A wise blockade 
runner timed his approach for wind, tide, and visibility. He might lie off the 
coast all day and then, seizing the right time, make a mad dash through the 
Union ships, hoping to catch them out of position or asleep and hoping to 
navigate successfully through the maritime perils of the coast to reach his 
safe haven. Mr. Carse gives an admirable picture of several such attempts, 
conveying vividly the excitement on “The Fox” as the dark blobs which meant 
Union vessels hove into view, the ghosting between the blockaders, the 
moment of discovery and the hair-breadth chase. Many got through, particu- 
larly earlier in the war when Union ships were few and the strangling cord 
was weak. More did not, and ended up either captured, sunk by gun fire, or 
pounded to bits on the shoals and reefs of this dangerous coast. 

On the part of the North, it was a trying and tedious business; with so few 
ships and so much water it was impossible completely to cut off Wilmington. 
Many fruitless days were spent on station, lookouts grew careless, amusements 
there were none, and prize money had to be divided among all ships within 
hailing distance at the time of capture. The weather off these coasts did not 
add to the pleasure. It was a grinding, thankless operation, never more so than 
when some wily fox slipped over the bar under the protection of the guns of 
Fort Fisher. But if the running of the blockade was perilous and service as a 
blockader was unrewarding, there were nevertheless those who profited 
hugely. A shareholder in a cargo which cleared the blockade could hope to 
make a 700 per cent profit. A skipper of a blockade runner could make 
$10,000 gold plus a dollar a pound for cotton carried into Nassau and Ber- 
muda. Middlemen and skippers of blockade runners, some of them British sub- 
jects, lived high. Champagne was drunk by the bucketful; luxury and ease 
were taken for granted in these charming ports. Some people at least waxed fat 
from the misery of the starving South. 

For the South was starving in a literal sense. A barrel of flour cost $500, 
as did a pair of men’s boots. Coffee and tea brought $100 a pound when they 
could be found. Dedicated Southerners who left the hardship of Wilmington 
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for Nassau were revolted by what they saw in the British ports. They resented 
or felt guilty about even their own tastes of luxury, and to make matters worse 
foreign traders began to ship into Wilmington not materials of war or sub- 
sistence but gold to buy cotton. Thus the South accumulated gold but not 
goods and while growing richer in one sense, actually was starving. 

Meanwhile, however, the Northern navy realized that the blockade could 
never be completely successful while Fort Fisher gave sanctuary to Southern 
ships which could gain the protection of its guns. Therefore, the Union fleet 
determined to capture Fort Fisher. The amphibious assault was under Admiral 
David Dixon Porter, USN. This hard and resourceful veteran commanded a 
fleet of 55 ships and with him was Major General Benjamin F. Butler com- 
manding 6500 troops. Surprise was impossible; Northern newspapers from 
the start of the expedition gave the fullest details as to its composition, its 
timetable, and its goal. Porter had hoped to demolish Fort Fisher with the 
powder ship “Louisiana;” the idea was to tow her close to the Fort and use her 
as a huge bomb. This was done on the night of December 23rd, 1864. The 
“Louisiana” by skill and luck got within 200 yards of the Fort, but when her 
300 tons of powder were detonated the huge blast succeeded only in breaking 
some unimportant glass. 

Nothing daunted, the next day Porter commenced a bombardment of the 
Fort and saluted Christmas day with the sort of pre-invasion bombardment 
used in amphibious operations during the Second World War. Thereafter the 
army began sending troops ashore in small boats. The weather was rough, the 
seas were choppy, and the troops floundered in the surf and in the sand. 
Nevertheless, the attacks seemed about to succeed. At this instant General 
Butler, who had not gone ashore with his troops, sent the recall to the 700 men 
who had gotten ashore. The assault was over, and Porter was furious. He had 
good cause. In bitter terms to Washington he reproached General Butler, 
pointing out that the Confederates had begun to surrender when the attack 
was called off, that few army troops had been lost, and that only one navy man 
had been killed. The only consolation Porter took from the fiasco he expressed 
in a letter to General Sherman, his old comrade of the campaigns on Western 
waters. He said, “Had we succeeded it would have made him [Butler] our 
next president, the greatest calamity that could have happened to the 
country.” 

So he tried again, this time with assault troops under General Alfred H. 
Terry. Porter knew the risk was great, but he knew in his own mind that the 
task could be done and believed fervently that it had to be done. In January, 
1865, in beautiful weather the assault began. Navy ships sailed close to the 
beach to bombard. After the bombardment the troops went ashore. Fighting 
was bitter and lasted all day. Foot by foot the attackers pressed their way, 
suffering heavy losses but inflicting equally heavy losses on the defenders. 
One by one the redoubts fell and at last the fort was taken. Though costly it 
was a notable victory and a forerunner of Gallipoli, Saipan, and Normandy. 

The defenders were completely disorganized by the destruction wrought by 
the naval bombardment, which Colonel Lamb described as “an infernal 
storm.” Mahan and later writers on naval affairs noted this, and the second 
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World War saw naval bombardment as an indispensable preliminary to in- 
vasion. 

The blockade was now almost 100 per cent successful. 

Both sides had had their heroes and their villains. Gallantry and sympathy 
are easier to assign to the South than to the North. Certainly most of the 
blockade runners were brave and dedicated men. As for the profiteers, we 
have had them in every war; they need no epitaph. On the part of the North 
the tenacity of the blockaders and the daring and will to risk of Admiral Porter 
are pre-eminent. Mr. Carse conveys the excitement, the hazard, the monotony, 
the privation, and the derring-do of the participants effectively. Romantic 
figures like Rebel Rose and Belle Boyd, Confederate women spies, the feeling 
of individual participants like the young Confederate officer, James Morris 
Morgan, and Colonel Lamb’s wife, and pictures of life in the Confederacy and 
in the British ports fill the book. The flavor of the book is slightly Southern, 
but I suspect this is because it is easier to write about Count Von Luckner or 
the Virginian, Captain Wilkinson, than it is to arouse much enthusiasm for the 
feelings of the skipper of a blockading vessel who might be at sea sixty days 
in the worst kind of weather without a single call to general quarters. Our sym- 
pathies are generally with the fox. However, the book does convey very 
vividly, through the eyes of the participants, as well as by conventional his- 
torical description, the nature of this aspect of the Civil War. I may add that 
I found Mr. Carse’s style a little too sparse for my tastes. Too many sentences, 
one after another, ran along subject-verb-object, subject-verb-object, subject- 
verb-object. But in its description of individual engagements as well as in its 
appraisal of the tactics of both sides, the book represents a valuable addition 
to our knowledge of that war which has now usurped in the minds of the public 
the interest once accorded to the Revolutionary War, and in his painstaking 
attention to detail Mr. Carse has given us a graphic picture of one of the major 
causes of the final defeat of the Confederacy. 


SAMUEL M. Faur 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


A. P. Hill: Lee’s Forgotten General. By William Woods Hassler. ( Rich- 
mond: Garrett and Massie. 1957. Pp. xiv, 249. $3.95. ) 


A. P. HILL IS NOT A FORGOTTEN GENERAL. Neglected by biographers, yes; but 
the man who lived in the dying words of Lee and Jackson has never been 
forgotten. When Hill’s monument was dedicated in 1892, only Lee, Jackson, 
and Albert Sidney Johnston had been so honored; and visitors to Battle Abbey 
all view the Hoffbauer mural where Hill stands at Lee’s right hand, the most 
conspicuous figure in the group next to Lee himself. 

Yet this is Hill’s first biography. The Dictionary of American Biography 
allots approximately nine pages to Lee, three each to Jackson and Stuart, two 
to Longstreet, one and one-half to A. P. Hill; and in his Foreword to Lee’s 
Lieutenants Douglas Freeman writes four and one-half pages and mentions 
sixteen names (Ashby, Trimble, Winder, Smith, Magruder, Pender among 
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them) before he mentions A. P. Hill. Confederate lore has built up Lee, Jack- 
son, and Stuart, while Hill has slipped, possibly, I hazard, because his statue 
is located out on Hermitage Road, while the Big Three dominate Monument 
Avenue. Lee, of course, has become the Father Image of the Confederacy. 
Hill lived longer, fought more, and died as heroically as either Jackson or 
Stuart. Also, he outranked Stuart and succeeded Jackson. It is high time he 
had a biography. 

One difficulty has been the lack of documents. Somebody needs to find in 
some Culpepper attic a battered old trunk of A. P. Hill papers. We have no 
edition of his letters, an almost necessary first step toward an adequate 
biography. Mr. Hassler has done his best with what is available in official 
documents, old newspapers, materials in the collections of the Virginia His- 
torical Society and the Confederate Museum; and he makes good use of pub- 
lished Civil War history. Still, we need more. 

This is almost completely a military biography. Only twenty-seven pages 
precede Hill’s commissioning as a Confederate colonel, and much of that 
deals with his training at West Point and his brief service in the United States 
Army. His role in the war from Harpers Ferry to Petersburg is traced in detail, 
with maps, diagrams, and pertinent excerpts from military dispatches. His 
spectacular promotions from colonel to lieutenant general are approved, and 
his gallant conduct in combat is applauded. 

A. P. Hill's career reflected and symbolized the fortunes of the Confederacy. 
Up to Gettysburg, he performed brilliantly as colonel, brigadier, and major 
general; but as corps commander he was a disappointment, and his death 
before Petersburg in the last days of the war ended a long and bitter retiring 
action. His character personifies the Confederate stereotype: dashing, gallant, 
aggressive; his weakness may also be typically Confederate: he lacked higher 
administrative abilities. He did not excel in co-ordinating and directing above 
divisional command. He was a fighting general. 

Impetuosity explains his mistakes, military and personal. He attacked with- 
out reconnaissance at Bristoe Station. He quarrelled with every superior officer 
except Lee, who quarrelled with no one. Longstreet and Jackson both put him 
under arrest, and his personal vendetta against Jackson was one of the scandals 
of the army. 

For a long time we have needed a biography of A. P. Hill; now we need a 
better one. This volume is strongest in military detail, which is least needed; 
a century of military history has pretty accurately placed every regiment in 
every engagement. It is weakest in interpretation and evaluation, which are 
most needed; A. P. Hill is still a neglected general, a less than fully delineated 
man. 

There are further faults: the book lacks a bibliography and a concluding 
chapter. It ends abruptly. That no poem worthily commemorating Hill’s fame 
has been written does not justify ending the book with the sentimental dog- 
gerel which appears on page 242. Ibid. should be italicized. Modifiers should 
not dangle. 

This biography will be unfavorably and unfairly compared with Mr. Van- 
diver’s Mighty Stonewall. Mr. Hassler, who teaches science, is neither a pro- 
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fessional historian nor a professional man of letters; Vandiver is both. The 
difference is significant in both historical and literary style. We need to re- 
member that Vandiver merely wrote the best biography of Jackson; Hassler 
wrote the first biography of A. P. Hill. 

It is time we rescued Lee’s Lieutenant General, not from oblivion but from 
neglect. He deserves better of posterity and Confederate myth makers. His 
red beard is as luxuriant as Jackson’s brown beard, his red battle shirt as color- 
ful as Stuart’s black plume. He galloped furiously across bloody fields and 
brandished his sword at frightful carnages. Longstreet had the misfortune to 
outlive the war and become a detested Republican. Hill lived and died with 
the Confederacy. Innately a fighter, he has rested too long in peace; he 
deserves a larger share of glory. 


MARTIN STAPLES SHOCKLEY 
Denton, Texas. 


Cities and Camps of the Confederate States. By FitzGerald Ross. Edited 
by Richard B. Harwell. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1958. Pp. 
xxii, 262. $4.50. ) 


IT IS HIGHLY UNLIKELY THAT AN OUTSIDER visiting an embattled land plans 
such a journey with the idea that he will view the proceedings of war with 
an unbiased eye. The very fact of his presence on one side of the lines or the 
other often establishes his preconceptions regarding the causes of the conflict 
and the aims of the combatants. Thus in the Second World War very few 
American correspondents or military observers accompanied the German ad- 
vance into Poland, or the Japanese occupation of the North China Plain. Even 
when travelling in an unofficial capacity, as a sort of tourist, such excursions 
are improbable. The outsider interested in observing and perhaps reporting 
on the scenes of war generally does so on the side of the cause he champions. 
As such, his observations cannot be considered without taking into account his 
personal bias. 

So it is with FitzGerald Ross’s account of the Confederacy from June, 1863, 
to April, 1864. Under no circumstances may these be regarded as the writings 
of an unprejudiced observer—Ross warmly espoused the Southern cause and 
presented even the smallest details in a light favorable to the Confederacy. 
But these are the observations of an outsider, and a somewhat expert outsider 
at that—a cavalry officer on leave from the Austrian army. However evident 
the personal coloring of conditions and events in the Confederacy at this time, 
the comparisons and reactions of the writer are of interest. 

Ross arrived just before the Battle of Gettysburg. His descriptions of that 
scene, the conditions of the march, and the attitudes of both Southern troops 
and Northern noncombatants are perhaps the high point of the book. Follow- 
ing Lee’s withdrawal, Ross made his way through much of the Southeast. 
Unfortunately, an inordinate proportion of his time was spent in the larger 
cities, and his thoughts here seem to dwell more on the menus presented him 
than with the environment and its inhabitants. Nevertheless, he did observe 
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the battlefield at Chickamauga while the ground was still hot, so to speak, and 
some of the fighting in the vicinity of Chattanooga. Several pertinent com- 
ments are made on these activities, particularly with regard to the use of 
cavalry in this country. His reactions to the port cities and their defenses do 
not appear to be as lucid as the commentary of Fremantle. Indeed, it is with 
this latter author that his work bears comparison. 

Fremantle was in the Confederacy for a much shorter length of time, only 
three months. He, for the most part, did not cover the same ground or events 
as did Ross. The two accounts serve to complement and supplement each 
other, and fortunately, have been edited in their modern editions by the same 
man. Much of the pertinent commentary made by Fremantle and other ob- 
servers of the situations experienced by Ross have been included as footnotes. 
These are most useful, and make the reading of Ross’s work much more in- 
formative than would be the case had they been omitted. 

Ross’s finest descriptions are of Havana, where he had little in the line of a 
cause to support. It is to be regretted that his commentary throughout the rest 
of the book was not of the same order of thoroughness, detail, and thoughtful 
reflection. 

New E. SALisBuryY 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


The Twentieth Maine: A Volunteer Regiment in the Civil War. By John 


J. Pullen. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1957. Pp. x, 338. 
$5.00. ) 


WE ALREADY HAVE MANY REGIMENTAL HISTORIES, and the next five years will 
see the publication of many more. It is unlikely that many will be better than 
this one. This is an altogether first-rate book. The fact that its author is little 
known in the field and that it appears amid a great outpouring of books about 
the Civil War probably means that it will be largely neglected by the widely- 
circulated reviewers; its shoulder has gone untouched by the sword of the big 
book clubs. Alas. This is far more than a regimental history; it is a wonderful 
book about the war. 

In attempting to describe why, one is tempted to do some speculating about 
the author. This, obviously, is a dubious practice. The dust jacket says only 
that Mr. Pullen comes from Maine, that his grandfather was at Appomattox, 
that he was an infantryman in the Second World War, and that he works for 
an advertising agency (or perhaps for a book publisher, since N. W. Ayer is 
both). There is no mention of any previous published writing. 

It all fits too neatly, because the rare quality of this book is a kind of fresh- 
ness, as if the writer had discovered all this magnificent material only recently 
and was trying to tell everybody about his rich enthusiasm for it. He sounds 
like a young Catton, newly arrived on the field, or Kantor in the days of Long 
Remember. The vintage works of these two men have particular virtues, but 
there was in their early years a kind of catch-you-by-the-lapels intensity that 
made hundreds of thousands of us addicts forever. The man who can still grow 
gooseflesh by simply reciting to himself the names of the towns of the upper 
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Shenandoah Valley was, more often than not, hooked first by a writer who 
had poetic insight and historiography marvelously confused. 

Mr. Pullen is that kind of writer. Even when both the material and the 
reader are well used, the light can still shine. This book once again tells the 
story of Little Round Top, of Fredericksburg, of the Wilderness; here again is 
that “typical day” of the infantryman, the explanation of the Table of Organi- 
zation of the Army of the Potomac and the semiclinical discussion of various 
kinds of weapons. None of this is new, certainly, but it is seen through a new 
pair of eyes. 

Most of the great quantity of detail about the 20th Maine itself is not 
familiar, however, and it is of high interest (for example, an amusing examina- 
tion of Casey’s Infantry Tactics, the manual used by the 20th Maine). The 
letter-writing men in the ranks of the regiment were more articulate than most, 
and the author makes good use of such sources. And, although no contem- 
porary can know how a spectator really felt watching the bloody bedlam of the 
Crater or the daylight growing over Marye’s Heights, Mr. Pullen’s projections 
are convincing—perhaps because there are certain universals of the infantry- 
man’s experience which have gone unchanged through many wars. 

This writer has some advantages in addition to freshness and intensity. He is 
a good writer always, especially in his eye for detail, and sometimes he is an 
eloquent one. This, for example, from his description of the assault at Freder- 
icksburg: 


From the distance the ground appeared to be slowly turning blue, as 
though someone with a giant paintbrush were spattering it steadily with 
blue specks. And more and more—brigade after brigade—advanced 
against the heights without wavering until all went down, bright flags 
toppling and falling, the blue on the field deepening. . . Many years 
later Longstreet wrote of it with awe, but seemingly with little satisfac- 
tion, as though he had assisted in a suicide. 


The other great advantage for the writer of this particular book, of course, 
is the story of the 20th Maine itself. It is one of the most famous regiments of 
the Civil War because it fought in so much of it; its record begins at Antietam 
(although it was not actually involved in the action) , goes through Fredericks- 
burg, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, and ends at Appomattox, where a young 
officer of the regiment became a candidate for the doubtful honor of being the 
last man killed in the war. The road connecting these salients also was lively; 
the regiment was not involved at Chancellorsville, for example, because it was 
quarantined with smallpox. 

The 20th Maine had interesting and talented officers—the book contains, 
in effect, a lean but excellent biography of Joshua Chamberlain—and men in 
the ranks who not only fought superbly but also wrote letters, diaries, maga- 
zine articles, and books. The material available was, and is, both copious and 
prime. 

The great virtue of this volume rests in the fact that it lives up to a cliché: 
It gives that material the treatment it deserves. 


Wruum E. Porter 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Toward Gettysburg: A Biography of General John F. Reynolds. By Ed- 
ward J. Nichols. (State College: The Pennsylvania State College Press. 
1958. Pp. viii, 276. $6.00. ) 


THE TITLE HAS BEEN WELL CHOSEN. Gettysburg is a magic word—and it be- 
longs to any biography of Reynolds. It may help attract attention that the 
name of the General alone never could have. He has been one of the forgotten 
leaders of the Civil War for many years. 

If quiz programs had not pretty well disappeared from the air waves, it 
would be interesting to pose a three-point question something like this: Name 
a Union general, commanding more than a corps, who was killed in action, 
succeeded on the field by Major General O. O. Howard, and whose death 
terminated not only a brilliant career but a blossoming romance. 

Most contestants would probably answer James B. McPherson—and win. 
Would the judges also have accepted John F. Reynolds as a correct answer? 
They should have. And it is interesting to note that General Sherman linked 
them together—as if singling them out as the most distinguished of a long list 
of Union commanders lost in battle. Near the end of the war, in a message to a 
former friend and Union sympathizer in North Carolina, he wrote—“in con- 
sequence we mourn the loss of such men as John F. Reynolds, McPherson and 
thousands of noble gentlemen, any one of whom was worth all the slaves in 
the south and half of the white population thrown in.” 

Dr. Nichols is the first student of the Civil War period to attempt a bio- 
graphy of General Reynolds, and he has written an interesting, scholarly, and 
needed book. If anyone were to survey the field and attempt to select some 
individual, engagement, or chapter that had been neglected, he would have 
been compelled to place Reynolds’ name near the top of the list. Despite the 
flood of biographical and other writing on the period that is coming from 
the presses today, this material has been almost untouched. 

The Pennsylvanian has been a sort of shadowy figure. A statue at Gettys- 
burg—yes, which is noted by thousands each year but soon recedes as just 
another monument among a welter of monuments. His name appears repeat- 
edly in any account of the Seven Days, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, or 
Gettysburg, but he was not in command, there were other capable com- 
manders, and he was not the center of any controversy. No one can read 
General Meade’s letters or his biography without some appreciation of Rey- 
nolds’ role in the Army of the Potomac, but few browse through the Meade 
material in this day and age. 

In his foreword the author acknowledges the important assist he received 
from the Reynolds family in making available to him—and for a period of 
time only to him—a cherished collection of Reynolds papers including many 
intimate letters from the General to his sisters. Here we get some glimpse of 
what was going on inside this handsome, correct, somewhat aloof West Point 

roduct. 
. At the outset of the war there were few regular army men with less confi- 
dence in the volunteer. Reynolds thought seriously of surrendering his briga- 
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dier’s star to return to a regular regiment as lieutenant colonel. His brief 
service with the Pennsylvania militia during the Antietam campaign was an 
unhappy experience. Yet no general officer was more respected, if not be- 
loved, by the men who served with him—witness the “presentation” sword 
bought with enlisted men’s dollars that he was not to live to receive. Soon 
after Gettysburg, Frank Haskell spoke of him as one of the soldier generals 
of the army. 

This is a book that is easy to read, with its climax the crucial battle of the 
war. It is to be hoped that Towards Gettysburg will whet the curiosity of many 
readers—and thereby help do justice to the memory of a gallant gentleman. 
It will delight the student with its first-rate reference summary and index. 

O. J. KELLER 
Springfield, Illinois. 


The Battle of Gettysburg. By Frank Aretas Haskell. Edited by Bruce 
Catton. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1958. Pp. xviii, 169, 
$3.50. ) 


THIS SLENDER VOLUME IS NEITHER MORE NOR LESS than it purports to be: the 
personal account of a Union staff officer who was in an excellent position to 
see and to participate in the climactic events of 2-3 July, 1863. Written within 
two weeks of the battle, this account necessarily lacks the broad perspective 


and statistical accuracy that come only with time, but at the same time it 
evokes about as true a portrait of the battlefield as could be desired. Set down 
not by a rifleman who laid in wait behind a rail fence, nor yet by a senior 
commander concerned with grand tactics and logistics, this is the story of the 
battle through the eyes of the aide-de-camp to a division commander of the 
Second Army Corps. 

Frank Haskell at thirty-five was not a professional soldier, but by mid-1863 
he had acquired a very professional outlook. Native of Vermont, Dartmouth 
‘54, Haskell was practising law in Madison when war broke out. Joining the 
Sixth Wisconsin, he became its adjutant, and when the regiment came under 
the famed Iron Brigade, Haskell was appointed aide-de-camp to its com- 
mander, West Pointer and renowned artilleryman Brigadier General John 
Gibbon. The two became fast friends, and from Gibbon the younger man 
learned the military trade well enough to be called upon, the winter after 
Gettysburg, to organize and command the new 36th Wisconsin. As its colonel, 
still in Gibbon’s division and having just taken temporary command of a bri- 
gade, Haskell was instantly killed in the doomed assault at Cold Harbor. 

In this narrative Haskell gives a fine and graphic account of what he 
actually saw at Gettysburg. Of what he deduced, he is on less firm ground. 
His ideas of the motives and methods that brought Meade to Gettysburg, for 
example, are not entirely accurate, and his presentation of Confederate 
strengths is vastly overestimated. Since he was not on the field on July 1, his 
description of that day’s fighting is hearsay only. His telling of the actions of 
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the second day is confusing, as the Confederate tactics must have been con- 
fusing to him; he seems not to have realized, even after the battle, what a near 
thing the fight for Little Round Top had been. 

Haskell’s big day, of course, was July 3, and on that fateful day events con- 
spired to push the eager ADC to the very forefront of the most critical actions. 
The Second Corps became the focus of the Confederate attack; both Hancock, 
the corps commander, and Gibbon, succeeding him, were wounded, and at 
the crisis there was a lapse in command. Haskell, as Gibbon’s aide, was used 
to transmitting orders, and in the heat of the moment he began improvising 
his own orders, very well indeed. The only mounted officer on the corps front, 
Haskell gave the necessary directions to brigade and regimental commanders, 
and encouragement to wavering troops, to stop and then repel the near pene- 
tration. In a first-person account by a lieutenant this has to sound like bravado, 
but the Official Records bear out the fact that Haskell was, indeed, a major 
figure on that afternoon. As Haskell himself puts it: “The unfortunate wound- 
ing of my General . . . leaving important duties which, in the unreasoning 
excitement of the moment I in part assumed, enabled me to do for the success- 
ful issue, something which under other circumstances would not have fallen 
to my rank or place.” (That sentence structure, so typical of the era, is fairly 
representative of Haskell’s style.) 

Some of the most rewarding bits of Haskell’s narrative are the sketches he 
gives of the senior officers of the Army of the Potomac. He was present with 
Gibbon, for example, at the council at Meade’s headquarters on the night of 
July 2, and he describes, not entirely without bias, the appearance and char- 
acteristics of the corps commanders, from glowing portraits of Hancock and 
Gibbon to mention of Sykes’s “ill-natured” appearance and Pleasonton’s “un- 
steady eye, that looks slyly at you and then dodges.” Of equal interest is the 
very effective description of the devastating effect of the Confederate artil- 
lery preparation on July 3, which for sheer weight of shot and shell on a given 
area of practically unprotected troops has seldom been equalled. 

The introduction by Bruce Catton is short but masterly, as we have come 
to expect. Certainly Mr. Catton must have become fascinated with John 
Gibbon, Frank Haskell, and the Iron Brigade during the research for his own 
Glory Road. 

The maps, however, are not really adequate. There are three, one for each 
day’s fighting, but they are small and sketchy. Catton feels that “this book is 
for the general reader rather than for the specialist,” and this is certainly true, 
but the general reader is entitled to better cartography. 

Haskell’s little book does not pretend to be a penetrating analysis of the 
Battle of Gettysburg. It is simply a fragment snatched intact from July of 
1863, when passions ran high, when the enemy seemed ten feet tall, and 
before the sharp blacks and whites of actuality were merged into the gray of 
history. There are many more comprehensive accounts of Gettysburg than 
Haskell’s, but from few if any other works does the reader emerge to say, “This 
is really how it was—that is really how it must have felt.” For this battle, and 
for this little book alone, Frank Haskell will be remembered. 


ArtTuour P. WaDE 
Paris, France. 
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South After Gettysburg: Letters of Cornelia Hancock, 1863-1868. Edited 
by Henrietta Stratton Jaquette. Foreword by Bruce Catton. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. 1956. Pp. xii, 288. $4.00. ) 


WHILE ACCOUNTS OF THE BATTLES AND LEADERS of the Civil War will always 
fascinate the student of American history, the experiences of the ordinary 
enlisted men and the citizens who managed to get close to the battlefields, 
prove equally as interesting. The observations of Cornelia Hancock are of that 
caliber. A Quaker girl of twenty-three, she went to Gettysburg after the 
battle and helped care for the wounded soldiers. Even though Dorothea Dix 
turned her down as a nurse, Cornelia stayed on and went right to the dirty and 
generally unpleasant task of keeping things clean and tending to the needs of 
the uncomplaining soldiers. In letters to her family and to the Friends Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia Cornelia Hancock gave an unrestrained account of her 
days. She had nothing but praise for the enlisted men who suffered their lot 
quietly and bore out the truism that those who are truly ill have no mood for 
complaints. For the drunks and “goldbricks” of her day she was beautifully 
articulate and her comments within the hearing of the soldiers must have 
cheered them immeasurably. 

“The privates in the army who have nothing before them but hard march- 
ing, poor fare and terrible fighting,” she wrote on one occasion, “are entitled 
to all the unemployed muscle of the North and they will get mine with a good 
will.” And with a good will Cornelia Hancock pitched into the disagreeable 
and exhausting job of trying to make conditions a little bit more pleasant for 
the casualties of Gettysburg. While a tireless “angel of mercy,” she could in 
no way be pictured as a radiant Nightingale moving about tents, barns, or 
crude sheds with a candle held high. In a letter to her sister she described 
herself as “dirty as a pig” but as well as ever. 

Observing the terrible neglect of the wounded, the wagonloads of ampu- 
tated arms and legs, and the men with head wounds set aside to die, this young 
nurse from New Jersey could grow fiercely impatient with those who just 
talked. In one letter she rang out with a hearty, “Kill the copperheads!” 

Liked by the soldiers, who presented her with a modest silver medal of 
appreciation and wrote letters of gratitude, Cornelia was ever busy on their 
behalf. After Gettysburg, and before going on to Washington to a new assign- 
ment, she echoed Sherman when she wrote, “I think war is a hellish way of 
settling a dispute.” 

In Washington Nurse Hancock was assigned to a “Contraband Hospital,” 
but she was not happy in her new location. She disliked the people she worked 
for and with. As for the men in charge of the contrabands she said they were 
being investigated for practicing “a sort of second hand slavery.” Summing 
up all she had seen of human rapacity and cussedness she felt it took “two 
good persons to watch one knave and then he can accomplish more evil than 
the two can overthrow in a long time.” 

From Washington Miss Hancock went to the Second Corps Hospital at 
Brandy Station. She liked the congenial people she worked with there and 
found the tasks of a field hospital far less frustrating than her stint with the 

almost hopeless contraband muddle she had left in the Capitol. It became 
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routine in time, and she could conclude a letter with “There is nothing of im- 
portance happening here: the drums beat, the bugle sounds, the winds blow, 
the men groan—that is all—” 

But it was not “routine” for long, and she was off again to help patch up the 
stream of wounded after the Wilderness. Under fire Cornelia was cool, quick 
witted, and observant. The “cowardly officers . . . crouching closely to the” 
river’s bank disgusted her. At City Point she was back at her hospital work 
and letter writing. Her estimates were shrewd: “I am not at all for faltering nor 
growing weary,” she wrote her sister. “I would not acknowledge that it is any 
less our duty to whip the Rebs now we find it hard to do. But there is no use in 
regarding them as played out, for it is not so. Their spirit is in them yet very 
strong.” 

The letters which Miss Hancock wrote from her first-hand battlefield ex- 
periences as a volunteer nurse and later as a teacher of young Negroes reveal 
a warm and plainspoken woman. Hers was a rare and vital experience during 
a critical period in American history and, as Bruce Catton so ably observed, 
she “wrote about it with rare skill and power.” This book is a valuable addition 
to the shelf of books dealing with the Civil War from the Union side. 

ARNOLD GATES 
Garden City, New York. 


The Road to Richmond. By Abner E. Small. Edited by Harold Adams 
Small. (Berkeley: The University of California Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 260. 
$1.50.) 


THIS IS THE AGE OF THE CIVIL WAR DIARY AND MEMOIR. The generation that 
fought in 1861-1865 was a literate one, and given to the conviction that they 
were making history, that their deeds would be forever important. Nowadays 
we book-buyers ratify their conviction, and the authentic, unique, touched- 
with-fire journals and reminiscences come pouring from the presses. 

Major Small’s memoir was written many years later from a wartime diary 
kept by the Maine soldier. Thus it has considerably more authenticity and 
faithfulness-to-fact than most memoirs composed in middle or old age by 
once-young soldiers. It has what is likewise remarkable, a fine prose style, 
neither ornate with rhetoric and sentimentality, nor sparse with semi- 
illiteracy. So that it is one of the most readable and rewarding of all Civil War 
memoirs. 

The major began as a buck private and was not promoted to his majority 
until after being paroled from imprisonment in the final winter of the war. 
He seems all along to have thought of himself as a man in the ranks, so that 
condescension for the primitive but noble enlisted man is not present in his 
book. Though in a summation he deprecates the authenticity of Crane’s The 
Red Badge of Courage, declaring that Henry Fleming has entirely too philo- 
sophical an eye to be a real fighting man, Major Small’s own battle descrip- 
tions are surprisingly close to Crane’s—one wonders whether the Major ever 
actually read the book he criticized. One recalls, too, Stendhal’s description of 
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Waterloo in The Charterhouse of Parma; there are passages in Major Small’s 
book reminiscent of that. 

It is interesting to note Major Small’s estimates of his superiors—not their 
military capabilities so much as their relationships with the men they led. 
In particular the Major did not care for O. O. Howard, while he much admired 
Richard Coulter. In his summation he declares devastatingly that “Howard, 
cold, selfish, and inordinately vain, would go to a soldier’s tent and pray with 
him, and perhaps write a letter home for him; but Coulter would swear at a 
man, send him something to eat, and permit him, when exhausted, to ride 
Coulter's own horse.” 

Major Small’s diary, entitled The Road to Richmond, and edited by Harold 
Adams Small, his son, was originally published by the University of California 
Press in 1939, and the present edition, in paperback, appeared in 1957. It can 
be recommended heartily; Civil War reading is seldom better. A diary the 
Major kept while a prisoner of war is also included; its limited effect when 
compared with the memoir itself is testimony to the limitations of diaries. 

Louts D. Rus, Jr. 
Hollins College, Virginia. 


A Rebel War Clerk's Diary. By John B. Jones. Edited by Earl Schenck 
Miers. (New York: Sagamore Press. 1958. Pp. xiv, 545. $7.50. ) 


AS A SENIOR CLERK to all five C.S.A. Secretaries of War (Walker, Benjamin, 
Randolph, Seddon, and Breckenridge), John Beauchamp Jones, ex-editor of 
the Southern Monitor, made good use of his unique vantage point and his 
newsman’s training to compile a day-by-day journal of the war years, official 
and private, in Richmond. Published in two volumes by Lippincott in 1866, 
Jones’s classic now sells for about thirty dollars—when it can be found. A 
second edition, published by the Old Hickory Bookshop in 1935, was edited 
by Howard Swiggett, who added historical notes and an excellent introduc- 
tion. 

Now Earl Schenck Miers—author of recent books about Sherman, Grant, 
Lee, and Lincoln—has pared away much of Jones’s repetitious trivia and 
presents a 200,000-word, single-volume edition for the general reader. With 
an air of scholarly amusement, Miers adds a few, too few, editorial notes [in 
brackets within the text] to correct Jones’ factual errors and to point out his 
more important misinterpretations, but unfortunately there are no ellipses to 
show where there have been deletions from the complete edition, and of 
course nothing could be done about Jones’s pedestrian style. 

It is probably unfair to blame Jones’s lackluster prose for not sharing the 
grace of Mary Boykin Chesnut’s urbane Diary from Dixie, for the war clerk’s 
dutiful aim was to be factual about the bushels of official papers that crossed 
his desk. But if he plods, Jones is usually temperate and accurate in reporting, 
from his limited viewpoint, the whole C.S.A. scene and effort—and this is 
his great value today. When he is not temperate, when he boasts and waves 
the flag, he is pathetic. But when he is not accurate, he is still interesting, 
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very much so, for then there is in the reader’s mind a dramatic tension 
between Jones’s partisan or mistaken conclusions and our own present knowl- 
edge of the facts. 

After Chancellorsville, for example, when the suspenseful reader knows that 
Lee is swinging north with 80,000 and that Stuart is darting into Pennsylvania, 
Jones grinds out local trivia, unaware that epic Gettysburg is imminent. Lee 
sends not one line to the Secretary of War for over two weeks, and not until 
July 5 does Richmond learn even that there has been a battle. Then the 
omniscient reader watches, alternately impatient and sympathetic, as Jones 
strains to make out the meaning of his ragged news. As the withdrawing Lee 
remains silent and the dispatches from Vicksburg are sickeningly clear, the 
significance of that catastrophic week, east and west, finally begins to jell for 
the war clerk. Thereafter his dogged, credulous hopes and glum yearnings are 
painful to see. 

Even a year after Gettysburg, for example, Jones writes with apparent 
equanimity of Johnston’s falling back on Atlanta (“the destruction of Sher- 
man’s army is deemed the more certain the farther he penetrates”) , but where, 
in the former excitement over Vallandigham’s spoutings, Jones had hoped for 
the secession of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio from the “Lincoln dynasty,” he 
must later report that Lee is promising a sixty-day furlough to any soldier who 
shoots a deserter from the melting Army of Northern Virginia, and that the 
general urges the feasibility of putting Negroes into the ranks. 

Professional historians of the politics, finance, and fighting will continue to 
work from Jones’s complete edition, so the general reader for whom the 
present version is intended might well have been given more of what Jones 
does best—graphic snapshots of the rebel capital, such as his eye-witnessing 
of the bread riots of April, 1863, of Stonewall Jackson’s funeral, of a prison 
filled with Union POW’s from Chickamauga, of Jefferson Davis at work, of 
John Bell Hood’s Texans slogging through Richmond, pasting each other 
“merrily” with snowballs, or of Wade Hampton’s horsemen jouncing toward 
the front, slicing watermelons in the saddle and pelting gaping Negroes with 
the rinds. 

Readers in our fat times will feel the desperation of Jones’s humble scroung- 
ing for his hungry family. By late 1862, butter cost him $1.25 a pound; by 
May, 1863, it was $4.00—and he used bacon fat. But a pound of bacon sold 
for $8.00 in April, 1864—and for $15.00 a month later, when Jones, having 
lost ten pounds every year, grimly reported: “It is now famine.” Thanks to 
scarcity, profiteering, and inflation, flour cost $1,250 a bushel by late 1864— 
and $1,500 just before Appomattox. Long before then in Jones’s kitchen, the 
wobbly rats were staggering out to eat from his daughter’s hand. 

In the absence of a map (which unreasonably irritates this reviewer in a 
war book), Jones’s account of Grant's massive assaults upon Lee in 1864 and 
1865 are a confusing mish-mash of fact, civilian rumor, and official second- 
guessing. At such times in the chronicle, the general reader is grateful for the 
clarification, such as it is, contributed by Jones’s private affairs. Admittedly 
this shorter edition of the Diary had to draw a line somewhere against how 
much it could include of the original, but rather often it seems to reprint 
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pointless bureaucratic footnotes while omitting domestic history of interest. 
Item: “I sympathize with Fannie in the grief natural on such an occasion; 
but really, the death of the cat in such times as these is a great relief to me, 
as he was maintained at the cost of not less than $200 per annum.” If not the 
“drama on a grand scale” which is (misleadingly) advertised on the dust 
jacket, such simple entries are often more pointed and meaningful than the 
fumbling Big Picture from the war office. 


James B. Stronxs 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Great Britain and the American Civil War. By Ephraim Douglass 
Adams. (New York: Russell and Russell. 1958. 2 volumes bound as one. 
Pp. viii, 307; vii, 340. $10.00. ) 


WHEN THIS WORK WAS FIRST PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND twenty-three years ago, 
it received unqualified praise by reviewers. Today it still remains the most 
significant study of this critical period in Anglo-American relations. The Russell 
and Russell publishing company is to be congratulated for making this classic 
available to readers under one cover. 

In this book, E. D. Adams presented a number of theses: 1) British Liberals 
generally were sympathetic to the North because of their antipathy to 
slavery; 2) the British government extended belligerent rights to the Con- 
federacy only because the Ministry was convinced that the Union could not 
be restored, and therefore long-range British economic interests demanded 
strict neutrality; 3) British recognition of Southern belligerent rights was in 
accordance with accepted diplomatic procedure and not a hostile act toward 
the United States; 4) for the most part, British leaders were scrupulous in 
their efforts to maintain neutrality; 5) the loss of Southern cotton did not 
greatly affect British government policy because there was a cotton surplus in 
England in 1861, and during the war British textile workers were pro- 
Northern; 6) Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation convinced British public 
opinion that the Union cause was just, and this prevented any government 
moves toward intervention after the spring of 1863; 7) American public 
opinion misconstrued British neutrality as hostility, and this caused strained 
relations between the two countries in the postwar period; and 8) the victory 
of the Northern army aided the eventual triumph of democracy in Britain. 

Although the main points of E. D. Adams’ book are well known and have 
passed into standard American history texts, students of American and British 
history can profit by reading this classic. They will admire the author's read- 
able style, his gift of organization, and the masterly use of primary and 
secondary source material to document and add interest to the narrative. It 
appears that for a long time to come, any student interested in British attitudes 
toward the American Civil War will have to commence his research with 
E. D. Adams’ masterpiece. 

LAWRENCE J. MCCAFFREY 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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